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Salaam means ‘ Harbour of Peace’ and at first 

sight the land-locked bay bordered by golden 

sands and fringed with palm trees appears fully 

to deserve this romantic description. But in 

spite of its romantic appearance, Dar-es-Salaam 

is a busy and thriving seaport, through which © Pave 
passes the greater part of the commerce of Tanganyika Territory. 
It was the Sultan Seyyid Majid Bin Said of Zanzibar who laid 
the foundations of the town in 1866. His plan was to establish 
a place of refuge for himself on the African mainland to which 
he could retire if political events in his native island took an 
ominous turn. 

His scheme, however, made little progress, owing to wholesale 
desertions by the slaves whom he imported to work on the 
project, and it was not until the twentieth century that Dar-es- 
Salaam reached its present-day eminence. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Tanganyika are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Beautiful gifts from 


By Appointment 
Cloek Specialisis 
(0 the late King George VJ 


Hamilton & Inches 


Cigarette holder, 9 ct gold £7.0.0 

Silver flask £13.5.0 

E P flasks from £5.5.0 

Cuff links, 9 ct gold £6.2.0 

Brush set: 4 piece E P silver 
with enamelled floral design 
in lined case £26.0.0 

Brooch, 9 ct gold, set with 
garnets and blue zircons 
£23.0.0 

Gold and garnet floral 
earrings £8.5.0 

Travelling timepiece in pigskin 
case, 8 day, £18.17 .6 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wrist 
watches. A spl ndid Se le ction 
is always on view in our 





showrooms 

Gold circlet brooch. pearl 
grape and vine pattern, 
as illustrated, £14.0.0 


Crystal glass from Waterford is world BER 
famous. An individual piece or a 
a set, of goblets for example, makes a . 
distinguished present. Send 

for descriptive brochure. Vase as 

illustrated, 8 ins high, £10.10.0 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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>!" EASTER GIFT 
3 home hiiitengilines 


That is what your gifts may mean 
to many a poor girl or boy at 
present in our homes. Only with 
continued voluntary aid can we 
carry on. We are neither subsi- 
dised nor nationalised—we need 

, every penny you can spare; please 
-BLOssom TIME send a gift this Easter. 
AT ESHER HOUS ; 


WP” SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 
Please send donations to the Secretary 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 

















FRENCH-SPANISH 


GERMAN-ITALIAN | FROM 


Learned in Six Months by the Pelman Method 
! am completely satisfied with the Italian Course, thanks to 
which I have obtained a good working knowledge of Italian 
in about seven weeks of spare-time study. (1.B. 514.) 
Tes letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers whoare learning languages 
by the Pelman method, which is revolution- 
ising language teaching. 
This wonderful method, which has now been 
used for over 25 years with such success, 
enables vou to learn French in French, 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


“. . . do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and 
Italian in Italian, without using a word of 
English. The method is so simple that even 
a child can understand it. Grammatical com- 
plexities are eliminated, and the whole of 
the instruction is given through the post. 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces 
The Pelman method is explained in four 


little books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will be sent 
to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
102 Nerfolk Mansions, Wigmore $t., Lendon, W.1 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 


Nightingale 
HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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Mote on the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. 


POOLE 165! 


Telephone 





The Big Six 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as 
money on his clothes. For him, time spent in 
looking through the six John G. Hardy speci- 
ality cloths is a pleasure —as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure 
wool tweed of ‘ Hardithorn’ and ‘ Hardilaine’ 
with the silky luxury of ‘ Sheltie’. He wants 
also to feel for himself the resilient strength and 


toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps 
he’ll decide finally on the popular new ‘ Hardi- 
wear’ worsted, but almost certainly he’ll have 
a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known 
as the John G. Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our show- 
rooms or on extra-large bunches at your own 
tailors. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1313 








| THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


: TOTAL ASSETS £181,132,059 
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chace The ARCHBISHOP of YORK appeals ier 
Se CANCER RESEARCH 


Dr Cyril Garbett, The Archbishop of York, 
writes: “* The terrible scourge of Cancer 
has bereaved countless families and the 
menace of it must haunt almost as many 
more. The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund is doing invaluable work in carrying 
out active Research in their Laboratories 
at Mill Hill and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I 
therefore earnestly endorse the appeal now 
being made. The need is great, we must 
see that the response is generous.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—Her Majesty the Queen 








The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. 
New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send 
a gift to the Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








An Irish Coxswain 


You can't 
afford 
to be 

without it 


How often howe you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
at sea. Help to support this work 


© | by sending a contribution... 
M AC KI N [ AY'S ROYAL NATIONAL 
Scotth, WHISKY LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
EST. 1820 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
AS BLENDED Col. A. DO. Burnett Brown, O.B8.E., M.C., T.0., M.A 
BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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Reduced Premium Policy 


provides life assurance at low cost for the 
first five years. For £1,000 payable at 
death the annual premium at age 21 is 
only £5, I5s.; at age 30 it is only £6, Is. 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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...asecret that gives 

“Black & White” its incomparable 

character, smoothness and flavour. 

Have Scotch at its very best by fide 

calling for “Black & White.” BLACK ¢ wuirr 
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AN UNSOLICITED TRIBUTE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL J. D. LUNT. 


THE Hejaz Railway owes its 
fame almost entirely to having 
been immortalised by T. E. 
Lawrence in the ‘ Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom.’ Eminent strategists 
have written books and papers 
about it, either to prove or 
disprove the contention that 
Lawrence’s strategy was brilliant, 
while many chapters in Law- 
rence’s book are wholly taken 
up with his operations against it. 

The railway is still being 
operated today, although much 
of it is out of use. In fact 
many of the disused sections 
have never been restored since 
they were put out of action 
by Lawrence, and today the 
line runs only from Damascus 
to Ma’an, a small town some 
200 miles south of the Jordan 
capital, Amman. From Ma’an 
to Medina, bridges and viaducts 
are still as Lawrence and Feisal 
left them in 1917, and the 
branch line from Dera’a in 
Syria, down the Yarmouk gorge 

K 


and into Palestine, is in the 
same condition. Today, pilgrims 
from Syria and the north journey 
to Mecca by air or sea, and 
only a few make the rail trip 
to Ma’an and continue on to 
the Hejaz by bus or by car. 
The railway’s glory has departed. 

I had read the ‘ Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom’ long before I came 
to Jordan, but now the book 
had a greater significance for 
me. I discovered how amazingly 
true was Lawrence’s delineation 
of the Arab character, more 
especially the Beduin, among 
whom my lot was mainly to 
be cast. Even today, when 
the Jordanian Beduin have made 
immense stiides forward as com- 
pared with their forebears who 
fought under Lawrence, much 
that he wrote about them re- 
mains the same. Their ‘panache,’ 
pride and charm, has not altered; 
nor has their vanity, feckless- 
ness and distaste for manual 
labour. 
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It became possible for me to 
trace his operations against the 
railway, and to meet men who 
had fought under his command. 
The winter vigil at Azraq in 
1917 took on an added meaning 
after I had myself spent freez- 
ing hours on manceuvres in 
the Syrian desert, surely one 
of the coldest places on earth 
in mid-winter, as indeed it 
must be one of the hottest in 
high summer. For my own 
amusement I decided to select 
one particular episode as re- 
counted by Lawrence, and see 
if I could find any survivor who 
could tell me more about it. 

Luck was with me from the 
start, although entirely by 
chance. Chapter fifty of the 
‘Seven Pillars’ tells of an 
abortive attempt to raid and 


destroy a railway bridge just 


north of Zerka, and how 
Lawrence had to restrain his 
tribesmen from attacking a mule- 
mounted Turkish patrol which 
passed close by their ambush. 
Today the bridge is known by 
the British residents in Zerka 
as ‘ Lawrence’s Bridge,’ but 
since so many other bridges 
throughout the length of the 
railway are called the same, 
the name has little significance. 
For most of us its main claim 
to fame lay in the quantities 
of blue rock-pigeons that roost 
beneath its arches. 

On the afternoon when I 
sallied forth against the pigeon, 
they saw me when I was well 
out of range and gave no 
chance of a shot. Instead of 
shooting, I wandered up the 
line, following more or less 
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the same course as Lawrence’s 
camel-men must have used. In 
that locality the railway follows 
the old Pilgrim Road, or Darb 
el Haj, down which Doughty 
made his-way at the beginning 
of his Arabian saga. Although 
many years have passed since 
pilgrims made their way to 
Mecca from Damascus on foot 
or by camel, even today the 
camel-tracks are easily picked 
out among the boulder-strewn 
ground. It is a narrow valley, 
leading from Mafraq on the 
Syrian frontier almost to Zerka, 
where the caravan would halt 
for the night and for water. 
In places where the valley widens 
the tracks spread out, far and 
wide, covering a mile or more. 
The pilgrim caravan must have 
been a wonderful sight, especi- 
ally for the hungry Beduin who 
crouched among the forbidding 
hills that fringe the route, wait- 
ing to pounce on any late-comer 
or laggard. 

On this particular afternoon 
it was hard to believe that 
anywhere could be more peace- 
ful. It seemed incredible that 
less than forty years ago, and 
within the memory of living 
men, it would have been a 
foolhardy action to wander alone 
up this deserted valley. Not a 
soul was in sight, but a flock 
of goats were pasturing among 
the rocks on the high ground 
to my left, and I could hear 
the shepherd singing at the 
top of his voice, in that high- 
pitched tuneless wail that seems 
to be the basis of most Eastern 
music. 

Presently the track turned 
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sharply to the west, to skirt a 
bluff, and on rounding it I 
found myself looking down on 
Minifir as Lawrence must have 
done those years ago. The 
railway station looked quite 
derelict, and round it were 
scattered a few equally derelict- 
looking mud huts, in which 
the poorer members of the Beni 
Hassan tribe squat in thriftless 
squalor. The Beduin proper 
affect the greatest contempt 
for them, lumping them together 
with the townsfolk as ‘ fellahin’ 
or ‘harthari’—that is, culti- 
rators or dwellers in stone 
houses. Certainly there was 
little stone in the making of 
these huts ; the main ingredients 
were disused petrol-tins and 
mud bricks. 


Having arrived at Minifir, I 
amused myself by climbing 
round the hills and trying to 
identify the spot where Law- 
rence encountered, or so nearly 
encountered, the Turkish patrol ; 
then I returned to Zerka, hoping 
that I might one day find some- 
one who could tell me more 
about it. 

About three months later we 
did a training drive down to 
Bayir, an Arab Legion fort 
on the edge of the Wadi Sirhan, 
the great wadi that drains 
the winter rains off the Jebel 
Druse and its lava - covered 
foothills. Bayir is where Law- 
rence first entered what is now 
called Jordan, and it was his 
base for the first raid he made 
against the northern section of 
the Hejaz railway. It is a 
remote spot, and is now a 
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peaceful conglomeration of black 
tents, clustering round the wells 
and the Legion fort. In Law- 
rence’s day and before, it was 
a watering-place for the tribes, 
the wells mostly being owned 
by the Howeitat tribe. It had 
been the scene of many a fierce 
battle between the Howeitat 
and their enemies, since the 
anarchic Howeitat made a point 
of being at enmity with as 
many other tribes as possible. 
The first night we were at 
Bayir I was invited to dine 
with an Arab who lived in 
one of the black tents beside 
the fort. It was not a very 
imposing tent; a Beduin sheikh’s 
tent can usually be distinguished 
from the commonalty by its 
size, having five or six tent- 
poles or more. This tent was 
small, and the owner was dressed 
more like a shepherd than a 
man of substance. It was there- 


fore all the more surprising to 


introductions had 
been made, that he was one 
of the sheikhs of the Abu 
Tayi clan of the Howeitat tribe. 
He ruled over some ten or 
fifteen tents, one of the family 
groups which went to make 
up a section of the clan. He 
was therefore in some way 
related to the famous Auda 
Abu Tayi, immortalised by Law- 
rence in prose, and by Kenning- 
ton’s wonderful drawing in the 
‘ Seven Pillars.’ 

My host did not look at all 
like Auda, who had been the 
epitome of all that went to 
make up the Beduin fighting 
chief. Instead, he was a roly- 
poly sort of fellow, with a 


learn, once 
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straggly unkempt beard, and a 
singularly dirty white head-cloth, 
which looked as if his wife 
used it as a dish-cloth when 
the occasion demanded. The 
Arab officer who was my com- 
panion leant over and whispered 
to me, after we had made our 
salutations, ‘‘He is quite a 
big sheikh, but, alas, he is 
very mean!” It was not until 
later that I discovered that the 
officer was my host’s nephew. 
Harold Nicholson, in one of 
his book reviews, comments dis- 
approvingly on Arabs and the 
emptiness of their conversation. 
From which I conclude that 
he has been unlucky in his 
acquaintanceship, or perhaps | 
have been lucky. Certainly I 
have not found the everyday 
chatter of the Beduin any 
emptier than social small talk 


elsewhere in the world, and it 
is usually far better mannered 
than its equivalent in Mayfair. 
It is undeniably more restful. 
I enjoy the long silences, when 
no word is uttered and one is 
free to think great thoughts, 


or merely chew the cud. There 
is no need to strain every nerve 
to think up some new platitude, 
merely to prove to one’s host, 
or hostess, that one is thoroughly 
enjoying the party. 

On this occasion we were 
more silent than usual. Our 
host, if his reputation is not 
to be belied, had certainly kept 
his guests to the minimum. 
Normally when a sheikh enter- 
tains, his friends and clansmen 
draw near from far and wide. 
Although only a select few will 
be invited to share the dish 
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with the guests, the leavings 
will be offered to all and sundry 
once the guests have eaten 
their fill. It is then that one 
hears the host admonishing one 
of his neighbours, ‘‘ Come, man, 
and eat.” ‘No, by God, I 
have already eaten,” is almost 
invariably the reply, uttered 
in so fierce a tone that it is 
as if the mere thought of food 
nauseate the mind. By now 
the host will have seized his 
neighbour by the sleeve, and 
will be shaking him as he 
admonishes him even more 
fiercely, ‘‘By God, ye shall 
eat!” And so the unwilling 
guest, as if convinced that 
resistance is useless, will suffer 
himself to be dragged to the 
dish, where he will turn to 
with astonishing heartiness and 
eat himself into a state of 
repletion. An odd convention, 
but no odder than some of 
ours. 

About ten of us sat down 
to the usual dish of boiled 
mutton, heaped on grease-soaked 
rice, which can be delicious 
when well prepared and cooked, 
but on this occasion was 
vile. Arabs do not seem to 
mind whether their food is 
hot or cold, and eat heartily 
either way. There is, however, 
nothing nastier than cold, greasy 
rice, and that is what we were 
given. My appetite had not 
been improved by the _ hors 
@eeuvre, which 1 still think, 
even after having eaten some 
of the nastier messes of the 
Kachins of Northern Burma, 
is quite the nastiest of all 
dishes; this horror is a bowl 
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of liquid butter (samn) made 
from goat’s or sheep’s milk, 
with a consistency of car oil, 
into which one dips pieces of 
unleavened bread. The Beduin 
love it, but I would rather eat 
python or monkey any day, 
which is saying quite a lot. 
After the meal and the coffee, 
we sat down to talk, while 
the neighbours and the family 
dealt faithfully with the left- 
overs, helped out by a pack 
of savage dogs. It was quite 
dark and the tent was lit only 
by the glow of the coffee-hearth, 
where our host was busy making 
fresh coffee. A few camels 
were couched in the space beyond 
the tent, rambling and bubbling 
as they chewed the cud, or 
whatever camels do when they 


are resting. Perhaps, being 


Arabian, they do nothing but 
metely contemplate the infinite. 


My Arabic, being of the 
rudimentary kind, does not 
permit of abstruse conversation, 
and it is therefore restricted very 
much to question and answer, 
ach question of mine being 
put after much searching for 
words, and the answer very 
often requiring repetition until 
the meaning sinks in. Tonight 
I wanted to talk about Lawrence, 
or ‘ Aurenz’ as he is still known 
to the Beduin, and in particular 
about his raid to Zerka, but I 
found I wanted many of the 
words and phrases to make 
myself quite clear. At last 
some of the party grasped my 
meaning. One of them, a 
distinguished - looking old man 
who was visiting from Saudi- 
Arabia, turned to me and said, 
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“Tf you want to know about 
Lawrence, why don’t you ask 
our host? He rode with Auda 
Abu Tayi and was with Lawrence 
at Azraq. He bought his gold 
dagger with some of the gold 
that Lawrence gave him.” The 
rest of the company agreed 
with many a ‘wallahi!’ and 
‘eh, billah !’—expressions which 
lard Beduin conversation as 
oaths larded Falstaff’s. So when 
our host, who had left the tent 
for a time, returned, I asked 
him if he had ridden with 
Lawrence the day of the raid 
on Zerka. 

Indeed he had, came the 
answer, and he could well re- 
member how angry they had 
all been when Lawrence had 
forbidden them to attack the 
Turkish patrol which passed 
so close by them. There were 
some, he said, who would have 
gainsaid the order and charged 
the hated Turk, had it not been 
for Lawrence’s lieutenant, Za’al, 
who had a heavy hand with 
the wayward, and who was 
brutal even for one of his 
family. I gathered from this 
that although my host was of 
the Abu Tayi himself, he was 
not particularly well - disposed 
towards Auda Abu Tayi, who 
was Za’al’s uncle. 

Most Arabs require little urg- 
ing towards self-glorification, but 
my host proved the exception. 
It was like drawing blood out 
of a stone to persuade him to 
talk about his adventures. His 
service with Lawrence was obvi- 
ously a period in his life over 
which he preferred to draw a 
veil. Later I learnt that Auda 
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Abu Tayi had given him a 
severe beating after one of the 
raids against the railway, and 
as a result he had slunk off 
home and taken no _ further 
part in the war. Afterwards, 
when the war was over and the 
Howeitat had relapsed into the 
anarchy from which only Glubb 
Pasha rescued them, Auda had 
added insult to injury by remov- 
ing most of his camels on one 
pretext or another, and by 
bad-wording him all over the 
Howeitat deserts. This prob- 
ably accounted for his present 
insignificance and state, although 
he was now quite prosperous by 
Beduin standards. 

Lawrence, he said, was a 
hard master. He was as tough 
as the toughest Bedu, and could 
outride even the Ageyl, the 


finest camelmen in Arabia. What 
was more, he had an uncanny 


knowledge of the scandal of 
the desert, and could put a 
man to scorn by dragging up 
some old story which had long 
been forgotten. He lived like 
the Bedu, with blanket and 
cloak; not like some of the 
Ingleezi, he added ; and I almost 
apologised for the camp - bed 
which my servant had placed 
beside my Land Rover, a stone’s- 
throw away from the _ tent. 
Another thing about Lawrence 
was that he never forgot a 
landmark. He had only to 
pass a place once, and it became 
part of his mind. He knew 
all the wadis, wells and hills 
between Azraq and Aqaba. “ Ay, 
and between Yenbo and Bayir 
too,’ chimed in the wayfarer 
from Saudi Arabia. 
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I asked my host if he re- 
membered the incident, on their 
way back from Zerka, when 
they came across the young 
Circassian cowherd. Since they 
did not want to take him 
prisoner, and dared not let 
him go free lest he gave the 
alarm, they had removed most 
of his clothes and chopped him 
across the feet so that he had 
to crawl home on hands and 
kriees. Yes, he remembered it 
well. He had been all for 
killing the youth. In _ these 
days he hated all Circassians 
as toadies of the Turks. How 
the boy had squealed when 
they slashed his soles! like a 
rabbit when the falcon stoops 
to kill. 

Later that day they had 
raided one of the stations below 
Amman. It was a great success, 
and he had done well over loot. 
He remembered that his share 
had been a gold watch which 
he had taken off a Turkish 
officer who spoke no Arabic, 
but who did nothing but cry, 
and cry and cry. He had 
also taken the Turk’s pocket- 
book, which he thought he 
still had. He called to his 
wife, beyond the curtain that 
separates the man’s from the 
woman’s part of the tent, to 
search for it in one of his 
boxes. It was produced later, 
a cheap sort of note-case, with 
the owner’s portrait still stuck 
in one side like an _ identity 
eard. A fat, Levantine kind 
of face, well fed and bulging 
out of a braided uniform collar 
like a frog. I wondered where 
he was now. Did he survive 
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the débécle of the Turkish 
Empire? Perhaps he may be 
reminiscing, as my host, in 
some café beside the Golden 
Horn? Of one thing I am 
certain: if he is still alive, he 
will be despising the Arab no 
more heartily than the Arab 
hates the Turk. 

Lawrence was an angry kind 
of man, said my host. Some- 
times he would get so cross 
with the Beduin that he would 
refuse to speak for hours on 
end. He would ride on alone, 
his eyes burning like a fox’s 
at night. I knew exactly how 
Lawrence must have felt. There 
are no more charming, and 
certainly no more exasperating, 
people in the world than the 
Beduin. My host recalled one 
occasion when Lawrence had 
asked Auda to do something, 
and Auda had forgotten. Instead 
he had ridden off to some 
marriage -feast half a day’s 
ride away. When he returned 
it seemed as if Lawrence would 
strike him, he was so angry; 
had he done so there would 
have been murder; for Auda 
was the proudest as well as 
the hottest- tempered of all 
the Howeitat. But Lawrence 
mastered his emotions and, at 
the height of his rage, turned 
away and walked off alone. 
When he came back an hour 
or two later, it was all forgiven. 
“For that, and other things, 
Auda loved him, and Auda 
did not love easily.” 

He told me of the winter 
at Azraq where they lived in 
the old Roman castle during the 
astonishingly wet November of 
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1917. He recalled with a 
shudder the cold seeping in 
through the thick basalt walls 
of the fortress, however big 
the fire that blazed within. 
Even in summer the tempera- 
ture in those old rooms is as 
cool as an English room; I 
can well imagine what they 
must be like when the winds 
rip down off the snow-covered 
Jebel Druse in mid-winter. He 
also remembered Ali Abd el 
Kadr, the renegade mograbi, or 
Moor (he was actually an 
Algerian), who had swaggered 
off from Azraq and who later 
betrayed them to the Turks. 
They had all laughed at him 
at the time, but they ought 
to have cut his throat. 
Apparently, when Lawrence 
was in a good mood, he used 
to enjoy setting members of 


his Ageyli bodyguard to wrestle 
with each other, while the others 
would look on, shouting advice, 
and each man backing his fancy. 
Once, when operating independ- 
ently of Lawrence, my host’s 
band of bravados had captured 


two very stout Turkish gen- 
darmes. Having stripped them 
to their under-garments, they 
had set them to wrestling with 
each other. My host chuckled 
at the thought. By God! 
They were too fat to wrestle, 
so we made them run races, 
and they were too fat to run; 
besides, they were too frightened. 
Eventually they left them; 
probably to die, for they were 
a long way from water. 

The spectacle of the two 
terrified Turks, dripping with 
the sweat of terror, did not 
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enthral me, although the audience 
was obviously delighted. There 
is @ very cruel streak in the 
Arab character, a cruelty which 
ean find amusement in the 
sufferings of animals and others, 
and which is beyond our com- 
prehension. And yet it is not 
so very long ago since our 
ancestors jostled to get a closer 
view at Tyburn, and the bear- 
pit was never wanting in spec- 
tators, so we are hardly in a 
position to throw stones. 

My questions began to run 
out, or it would be truer to 
say that my ability to turn 
them into Arabic did so. We 
had talked a great deal, and 
I had learnt a little more about 
one of the greatest, if one of 
the strangest men of his genera- 
tion. My host had talked also 
of Feisal, whom he had met 
once, and much admired, al- 
though he thought Abdullah 
yas the greater man. This of 
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course is not surprising, since 
Feisal went on from the Arab 
Revolt to rule first Syria and 
then Iraq, whereas Abdullah 
stayed on in Jordan and proved 
himself to be one of the wisest 
and ablest Arab rulers of his 
time, despite the hard things 
that Lawrence says about him. 

Once, when on @ course at 
Bovington, I visited Lawrence’s 
grave in the peaceful little 
Dorset churchyard where he 
was buried. There were trees 
and greenery, and a river running 
close by. How little his burial- 
place had in common with 
Bayir, and the harsh deserts 
where he had first found fame! 
Yet Lawrence has become a 
legend in Dorset, as indeed he 
is among the Beduin. My host 
summed him up quite quietly: 
“Of all the men I have ever 
met,” he said, “he was the 
greatest Prince.’ And his 
audience signified their assent. 


b 





HANS ANDERSEN AND SCOTLAND. 


BY ELIAS BREDSDORFF. 


On 2nd April, this year, the 
150th anniversary of Hans And- 
ersen’s birth will be celebrated 
all over the world ; for his fairy- 
tales and stories are read all 
over the world, in nearly every 
language. 

Hans Andersen visited Scot- 
land only once, in 1847, but 
his early admiration for Sir 
Walter Scott made him an 
admirer of Scotland, too, long 
before he went there. He began 
to read Scott’s works at the age 
of seventeen, and his first prose 
stories were crude imitations of 
Scott. While still a schoolboy 


at Slagelse he made various 
attempts at writing an historical 


novel which was meant to be 
& Danish parallel to the Waverley 
Novels. During the following 
years he wrote librettos based 
on ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ and ‘ Kenilworth’ for 
operas that were performed at 
the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen. 
And his first two novels, ‘ The 
Improvisatore’ (1835) and ‘O.T.’ 
(1836), were also clearly in- 
fluenced by Scott. 

Both ‘The Improvisatore’ 
and ‘O.T.’ were published in 
Mary Howitt’s English trans- 
lation in 1845, and during the 
next two years nearly all his 
early fairy-tales and stories were 
published in English. So, when 
he arrived on his first visit to 
England in the summer of 1847, 
his name was already well known. 
A few days after his arrival in 
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London, his autobiography was 
published, entitled ‘The True 
Story of My Life.’ 

Andersen was lionised in Lon- 
don to an extent which he had 
never experienced before. He 
received invitations to dinners 
and suppers and receptions from 
the most distinguished members 
of the English aristocracy, and 
a number of English poets and 
authors paid him their tribute 
and expressed admiration of 
his writings—Charles Dickens, 
William Allingham, Leigh Hunt, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Monckton 
Milnes, Lady Blessington among 
them. 

William Jerdan, the editor of 
‘The Literary Gazette, had 
been the first person to invite 
Andersen to visit Britain, and 
Jerdan, a Scot, was delighted 
to hear that Andersen insisted 
on visiting Scotland too. A 
few days before Andersen’s de- 
parture for Scotland, Jerdan 
went to see him at his hotel, 
and not finding him in, left the 
following letter :— 


Saturday, 7 Aug. [1847]. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


Shd. I not find you within and 
not see you before you start for my 
native land, I beg to enclose a letter 
to my Brother at Kelso, a dozen of 
miles from Abbotsford, and about 
the loveliest ride in the West from 
that place. 

The whole country is haunted by 
history and song and wild legends. 

Roxburgh Castle is a mile off. 
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Melrose, where Scott sleeps, only 
ten. The Eildon Hills famous in 
superstition, and the tremontium 
of the Romans. Thomson’s birth- 
place two miles, Ednam. The 
broom of Cowdenknowes, the Braes 
of Jarrow, the Field of Flodden, 
Tweedside, and many other spots 
embalmed in our sanctish ballad 
lore. In short, there are a hundred 


things to delight you, and I will 
assure you a hearty welcome, but 
should my brother, who has been 
unwell, have gone to a watering- 
place for his health, my Nephew, 
Niece, Sisters, and Cousin Mr W. 
Smith, will do their best for you. 


Yrs. most truly, 


W. JERDAN. 


Enclosed was a letter of intro- 
duction for Andersen to Mr 
George Jerdan of Kelso. In 
the letter Andersen was de- 
scribed as ‘one of the most 
estimable as well as one of the 
most gifted men of whom Europe 
can boast. His genius is not 
superior to his private worth. He 
is my highly valued friend. .. .’ 

Jerdan also put Andersen in 
touch with a Scottish noble- 
man, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
then the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England. Lord Wil- 
loughby sent Andersen—through 
Jerdan—a card which would 
admit him to see the Queen 
prorogue Parliament. The card 
arrived too late for Andersen 
to use it, but on 26th July he 
called on Lord Willoughby, who 
had then also sent him a written 
invitation to be his guest at 
Drummond Castle if he went 
to Scotland. 

It was not Jerdan, however, 
but Charles Boner, one of Ander- 
sen’s English translators, who 
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introduced the Danish author 
to J. G. Lockhart, Scott’s son- 
in-law and biographer. The 
visit is described in Andersen’s 
diary of 12th July 1847 in 
these words: ‘Slept till 9, 
then Boner came and was in 
despair when he found that 
I had forgotten that we were 
to have lunch with Lockhart, 
Walter Scott’s son-in-law. I 
had not shaved yet, the sweat 
trickled down his back, he said, 
we got into a cab.... We 
arrived at Lockhart’s house, a 
refined, aristocratic Byron-like 
gentleman; I was coldly received, 
until he realised who I was, 
for Boner had written my name 
so illegibly. He was very kind. 
His daughter, a beautiful, aristo- 
cratic and lively girl, the image 
of her grandfather, was very 
kind to me. Lockhart showed 
me Walter Scott’s journals; the 
last line in them was: “ slept 
reasonably, but on the next 
morning’? —and this was the 
end, indeed, on the next morn- 
ing I went up to God, one 
might add !—I was shown the 
masterly oil painting of him; 
his gentle eyes appealed most 
to me; there was a sketch 
which showed best, Lockhart 
said, the way he used to sit, 
one leg over the other, his hand 
on the neck of his dog. Promised 
me letters for Scotland and 
Walter Scott’s autograph.’ 

Lockhart kept both his prom- 
ises, for the next day he sent 
this letter to Andersen :— 


DEAR ORMOND, 


I beg that you will shew particular 
attention to Mr Andersen, a cele- 
brated Danish author, in case he 
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shd. call and wish to see whatever 
is curious at Abbotsford. 


Yrs. obl. 
J. G. LockHart. 
Lonpon, July 13, 1847. 
Mr Ormond or Mrs Ormond, Abbotsford. 


Andersen must have sent Miss 
Lockhart a copy of his auto- 
biography after his visit, for he 
received the following letter from 
her :— 

Miss Lockhart thanks Mr. Ander- 
sen very much for the History of 
his Life he was so good as to send 
her yesterday evening. She expects 
gt. pleasure by the perusal of it and 
begs Mr Andersen’s acceptance of 
the Autograph of her Grandfather 
herein enclosed. 


July 13, 1847. 


The autograph must be identi- 
cal with the last page of a letter 
from Walter Scott which is to 


be found in Andersen’s Scrap- 


book in the 
Copenhagen. 

On 30th July Andersen was 
told by Thomas Longman, the 
London publisher, that Miss 
Lockhart had become engaged 
to one Mr Hope, and that she 
‘would go to Scotland, not to 
Spain.’ 

In London Hans Andersen 
also met another old friend of 
Walter Scott, John Richardson. 
They met at a party given by 
Lady Duff-Gordon on 30th June, 
when Richardson promised to 
send him one of Scott’s letters. 
On 15th July John Richardson 
wrote to the Dane :— 


Royal Library, 


16 WALTON CRESCENT, 
15 July, 1847. 
My DEAR Sir, 
I hope when you go to Scotland 
that you will keep your promise of 
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coming to see me in Roxburgh- 
shire. My (Kirklands of 
Ancrum) is three miles from Jed- 
burgh and about ten from Melrose. 
The coach from Edinbr. to Jedburgh 
passes the Ancrum toll-bar within 
a mile of Kirklands. If you write 
me from Edinbr. telling me what 
day you will come, I shall send a 
pheton to the toll-bar to bring you 
to our house; and if you come to 
us before going to Abbotsford I 
shall go there with you and show 
you Sir Walter’s favourite haunts. 
I shall hope to be in Roxburghshire 
in the End of next week. I am, 
My dear Sir, Yours very sincerely, 


house 


JOHN RICHARDSON. 


When you write to me in Scotland 
address to me 


Kirklands of Ancrum, Ancrum. 


Before he left London for 
Scotland, Andersen received yet 
another letter of introduction ; 
for at a party given by Lord 
Palmerston on 26th June, he 
met Lord and Lady Stanley, 
who gave a dinner-party in his 
honour on 6th July. Lady 
Henrietta Maria Stanley was a 
very great friend of Miss Eliza- 
beth Rigby—the later Lady 
Eastlake—whose ‘ Letters from 
the Baltic’ (1841), as well as 
her contributions to ‘ The Quar- 
terly Review,’ had made her 
name well known. She lived 
in Edinburgh, and Lady Stanley 
wrote a long letter (in French) 
to Andersen about her, enclosing 
a letter of introduction to Miss 
Rigby. 

When Andersen left London 
for Scotland, therefore, he was 
well furnished with valuable 
introductions. He was accom- 
panied by Mr Joseph Hambro, 
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the elderly Danish banker, whose 
son, Mr C. J. Hambro (later, 
Baron Hambro), spent the sum- 
mer at Trinity, a suburb of 
Edinburgh, together with his 
family. CC. J. Hambro had 
invited Andersen to be his guest 
in Scotland, and he had written 
to his father that Andersen’s 
fame was so great that ‘my 
house will not be able to hold 
all the people who want to 
meet him if he should come to 
Scotland.’ Old Joseph Hambro 
had invited Andersen to travel 
to Scotland as his guest, and 
they left London by train on 
10th August. They spent the 
night at York, and next even- 
ing, towards ten o’clock, they 
arrived at Lixmount, Hambro’s 
house at Trinity. There was 
@ homely, Danish atmosphere 
in C. J. Hambro’s house, there 
were a great many letters for 
Andersen, and he was very 
happy. He wrote that night 
in his diary: ‘ Got an excellent 
bed, read and re-read the letters, 
was filled with them and with 
the thought that I am now in 
Scotland, Walter Scott’s country. 
Happy and thankful towards 
God.’ 

The next day he wrote a 
letter to William Jerdan, begin- 
ning :— 

Lrxmount, 
TRINITY, 
near EDINBURGH. 
16 August, 1847. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

T am in Scotland, in the town of 
Walter Scott, in the mountains of 
Burns; it is beautiful sunshine, 
and I am in a hospitable Danish 
home; it cannot be better. Next 
Thursday I intend going to the 
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Highlands, and, if health and 
strength permit, to Loch Laggan, 
where Prince Albert will seeme .. . 


Yes, indeed, having sent a 
letter of introduction to Prince 
Albert from Prince Ernst of 
Hessen - Philippsthal - Barchfeld, 
Andersen had received a reply 
from Dr 8. Meyer, Prince Albert’s 
private secretary and librarian, 
informing him that Prince Albert 
would be pleased to see him at 
Osborne. Andersen found it 
impossible to accept this invita- 
tion and informed Dr Meyer 
that he was going to Scotland. 
But so were the Queen and 
Prince Albert, who had planned 
to spend some time at Ardver- 
ikie, near Loch Lag&an, and Dr 
Meyer wrote back to say that 
the Royal Couple would be 
pleased to see Andersen there 
during his visit to Scotland. 
So, a visit to Prince Albert and 
the Queen was included in his 
itinerary. 

The first day after his arrival 
in Edinburgh Andersen called 
on Miss Rigby, to whom he 
delivered Lady Stanley’s letter 
of introduction. ‘She had just 
finished reading my Memoirs 
and particularly liked the story 
of my childhood, which made 
each reader think of his own,’ 
Hans Andersen wrote in his 
diary. Miss Rigby’s impression 
of Andersen was less favourable, 
for she wrote in her private 
diary after his visit: ‘ I was sit- 
ting alone writing, when Ander- 
sen, the Danish poet, was ushered 
in: a long, thin, fleshless, 
boneless man, wriggling and 
bending like a lizard with a 
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lantern-jawed, cadaverous vis- 
age. Simple and childlike, and 
simpletonish in his manner. We 
had a great deal of talk, and 
after so recently reading his life, 
he seems no stranger to me. 
His whole address and manner 
are irresistibly ludicrous.’ 

Poor Andersen had no idea of 
the unfavourable impression he 
had made on Miss Rigby—and 
the letter she sent him the next 
day betrayed no cool feelings :— 
DeAaR Mr ANDERSEN, 

I hope that we find you dis- 
engaged for Tuesday. I find some 
difficulty within empty Edinburgh 
time to make up an agreeable party 
for you to dinner. Therefore will 
you come to us for an early Evening 
—when Professor Wilson and a few 
more friends have promised to join 
us. Also my eldest sister will not 
be home till late in the day. Will 
you come to us at the very rational 
hour of half-past seven. I suppose 
your time is fully occupied in seeing 
sights, but if you would like to 
step in here at any hour for rest 
or refreshment we should be most 
happy to see you. 

Yours truly, 


Euiz. Riesy. 
Friday afternoon. 
9 St BeRnarRp’s CRESCENT. 
Augst. 13. 


The invitation must have been 
changed for Wednesday, 18th 
August, for on the evening of 
that day Andersen dined at 
Miss Rigby’s. After dinner sev- 
eral other guests came, among 
them John Wilson, Miss Crowe, 
Miss Liddell and some Germans. 
In spite of various attempts at 
persuading Andersen to stay a 
little longer, he left at about 
half-past nine, for he was due 
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to leave the 
morning. 

Miss Rigby’s second impres- 
sion was considerably more fav- 
ourable. She wrote in her diary 
of 18th August 1847: ‘Andersen 
dined with us. He had one 
stream of interesting talk—per- 
haps rather too much of himself, 
but to me that was novel and 
entertaining. His descriptions 
of Rachel and Jenny Lind most 
characteristic, each the symbol 
of Art and Nature. Spoke of 
the King of Denmark in the 
highest terms, and was hopeful 
about the Crown Prince. He 
said he had written to the King 
since he had been in England, 
just as he would have written 
to any other person. Altogether 
he left a most agreeable impres- 
sion both on mind and heart, 
especially on the latter, for his 
own seemed so affectionate. No 
wonder he finds people kind ; 
all stiffness is useless with him, 
as he is evidently a simple 
child himself. He is struck 
with the religion in England, 
and says that Hegel’s philosophy 
is doing harm in Denmark.’ 

The next literary celebrity 
Andersen called on in Edinburgh 
was Professor John Wilson— 
the famous ‘ Christopher North ’ 
of ‘ Blackwood’s.’ After the 
first visit to Miss Rigby, Ander- 
sen and C. J. Hambro called 
on Wilson, ‘who seems to be 
&@ genial person,’ Andersen wrote 
in his diary. Two days later, 
John Wilson wrote the following 
typical letter to Andersen :— 


Edinburgh next 


DEAR BROTHER ANDERSEN, 
You not 
Edinburgh without having been my 


must and shall leave 
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guest. I am to have the pleasure of 
meeting you at the dwelling of 
E. Rigby, the Bright and Good, on 
Tuesday Evening. Then you will 
tell me when I may again take 
you by the hand (never may it 
lose its cunning) beneath my own 
roof. Thank kindly for me your 
host for his kind invitation on 
Monday, which unfortunately I 
cannot accept, as I am not to be in 
this country on that day. I have 
again read, since I saw you, your 
‘Improvisatore’ and ‘ Only a Fidd- 
ler. I too am a worshipper of 
the Beautiful— though seen but 
by glimpses like stars through the 
parting clouds. 


May you be happy. 


JOHN WILSON. 
August 14th 1847. 


The dinner to which C. J. 
Hambro had invited John Wilson 
took place on Monday, 16th 
August. Wilson did not come, 
but they met a last time at 
Miss Rigby’s party on 18th 
August. 

On 13th August, C. J. Hambro 
and Andersen drove out to call 
on Lord Jeffrey, the founder 
of ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ to 
whom Andersen brought a letter 
of introduction from William 
Jerdan. Andersen describes the 
visit in his autobiography: ‘... 
he lived outside Edinburgh at 
his country residence, a truly 
romantic old castle, the walls 
of which were almost hidden 
by evergreen. A huge fire was 
roaring in the hearth in the 
great hall where the family soon 
congregated, and where young 
and old alike surrounded me 
and showed their affection for 
me. Children and grandchildren 
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came along, and I had to write 
my name in the front of each 
of the different books of mine 
they possessed. We wandered 
about in the large park until 
we came to a point from which 
there was a view of Edinburgh, 
which from there is not unlike 
Athens ; there, too, was a Lyca- 
bettos and an Acropolis to be 
seen.’ 

Four days later Lord Jeffrey 
and his family returned the 
compliment by paying Andersen 
a visit at Hambro’s house. ‘I 
was lying on my bed resting 
when Lord Jeffrey arrived with 
his entire family; they came 
to visit me. The young lady 
said she would never forget 
me; Lord Jeffrey asked me to 
come back to Scotland soon, 
for he would not have many 
years to live in,’ Andersen 
wrote in his diary on 17th 
August. 

They never met again—for 
Lord Jeffrey died three years 
later. 

On 16th August Mr C. J. 
Hambro gave a dinner in honour 
of Hans Andersen, and among 
the guests on that occasion was 
Mrs Catherine Crowe, the novel- 
ist. She was placed next to 
Andersen at table, and after 
dinner she read aloud ‘ The 
Ugly Duckling’ and ‘ The Top 
and the Ball.’ 

Andersen met her again the 
following evening when he visited 
Professor James Young Simpson, 
the famous anesthetist. Simp- 
son’s first experiments with the 
inhaling of chloroform took place 
a few months later (on 4th 
November 1847), but Andersen 
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was shocked by witnessing how 
he used the inhaling of ether as 
an after-dinner game. Both 
Mrs Crowe and Miss Liddell 
volunteered to inhale _ ether. 
Andersen describes the scene in 
his Diary: ‘... in the large 
circle which was gathered there, 
several experiments were made 
with breathing in ether; I 
thought it distasteful, especially 
to see ladies in this dreamy 
intoxication. They laughed with 
open, lifeless eyes; there was 
something unpleasant about it, 
and I said 80, recognising at 
the same time that it was a 
wonderful and blessed invention 
to use in painful operations, 
but not to play with; it was 
wrong to do that; it was 
almost like tempting God... .’ 

On the following day, when 
Andersen returned to C. J. 
Hambro’s house after Miss 
Rigby’s dinner, he found that 
Mrs Crowe had called and left 
two of her books as a present for 
him, ‘Aristodemus, a Tragedy’ 
(1838), and ‘Susan Hopley’ 
(1842), one of her novels. With 
the two books she had left a 
letter :— 


DeaR Sir, 


I send you a Tragedy and one 
of my novels, as a little memento 
of our pleasant acquaintance.—I 
should like to have given you one 
I published this year called ‘ Lilly 
Dawson,’ but I have not got a copy 
here at present. 

Hoping that we may meet again 
here, or somewhere else in this 
wide world, I remain very faithfully, 
Yrs. 

CATH.NE CROWE. 
Augst. 18, 1847. 
EDINBURGH. 
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Andersen must have written 
to Mrs Crowe to thank her and 
promise her a copy of the Eng- 
lish version of his new novel, 
‘The Two Baronesses,’ which 
Richard Bentley, his London 
publisher, had bought; for two 
days later she wrote again :— 


Auqust 20th 1847. 
EDINBURGH. 
Dear Sir, 


Beware of promising to give copies 
of your novel to your friends! If 
Bentley has purchased it of you, 
he will probably charge you a guinea 
and a half, for every copy you take. 

As for myself, I can read it when 
it comes out from the Circulating 
Libraries; I would much rather 
you gave me ‘The Top and Ball’ 
or ‘The Flying Box’ in Danish, 
as I meant to try and read that 
language. With best wishes, I am 
ever truly yours 


CATH.NE CROWE. 


However, # month later, when 
Andersen was back in Denmark 


again, she wrote her third 


letter :— 
Dear Mr ANDERSEN, 


I asked you to send me a vol. of 
yr. little stories in Danish—but 
I find it useless, for there are no 
Hamiltonian Books in that language 
—so I shall never be able to learn it 
I fear—for the old method of Gram- 
mar and Dictionary is so tedious. 
The Hamiltonian system is by literal 
translation. 

I have seen Rachel now and heard 
Jenny Lind—Jenny is enchanting 
—I cannot conceive any human 
voice surpassing hers—but Rachel 
is a Daughter of the Gods—La fille 
de Minos et de Pasiphaé—la fille 
du soleil! She has possessed my 
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soul, and absorbed me as nothing 
before ever did. 

I hope you are well and flourishing 
and I remain, very truly yours 


CATHERINE CROWE. 


2 Darnaway STREET, 
EDINBOROUGH, 
Sept. 19, 1847. 


In Edinburgh Andersen met 
yet another famous member of 
the ‘Maga’ contributors, Dr 
David Macbeth Moir, of Mussel- 
burgh — otherwise known as 
‘Delta. They met on 17th 
August, and the next day Dr 
Moir sent Andersen a small 
pamphlet, privately printed, 
‘Domestic Verses by A. 1843. 
Not published.’ Enclosed was 


the following letter :— 


MussELBURGH, 18 Aug. [1847] 
My pEaAR Sr, 


Living in the country it so hap- 
pens that I have no book of my 
own beside me of which I might 
beg your acceptance, except the ac- 
companying little brochure, printed 
some years ago for private circula- 
tion among my friends. 

It gave me great delight yesterday 
to see you, and to shake by the hand, 
one who in these prosaic times has 
an eye alive to the beauties of 
nature, and a pen to describe them. 

May all that is good ever accom- 
pany you, and may you be long 
spared to enrich literature by the 
outpourings of your rich and original 
genius. 

With every feeling of affection, 
Believe me, my dear Sir, Very 
sincerely yours, 


D. M. Morr. 
Hans C. Andersen Esq. 


It is interesting to notice how 
many of the most prominent 
Scottish writers Andersen met 
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during this short visit to Edin- 
burgh. Unfortunately, his scant 
knowledge of English made any 
real contact extremely difficult. 
He also did a great amount 
of sightseeing in Edinburgh. 
Several pages of ‘The Story 
of My Life’ (1855) are devoted 
to a detailed description of 
his experiences in the Scottish 
capital. In Princes Street he 
admired Scott’s Monument, and 
he brought back a miniature 
replica of it to Denmark; 
Arthur’s Seat was already known 
to him from ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,’ and 80 was the 
old prison ; he insisted on visit- 
ing George Heriot’s Hospital, 
because he knew the story of 
its founder from ‘ The Fortunes 
of Nigel. During his visit 
there, a touching little incident 
occurred. Andersen arrived to- 
gether with the entire Hambro 
family, and they were all asked 
to sign their names in the 
Visitors’ Book. Andersen wrote 
his in full: Hans Christian And- 
ersen. The porter, having seen 
the name, approached old, white- 
haired Mr Joseph Hambro and 
asked him if he was the famous 
Danish story -teller. Hambro 
pointed to Andersen. ‘ How 
extraordinary,’ said the old 
porter, ‘ such a young man! His 
stories are known to me and 
to all the orphans here. You 
don’t expect a famous man to 
be young, for most of them are 
either very old or dead, when 
you hear of them!’ Andersen 
came over and shook hands 
with the porter, who called 
some of the boys. They said 
they knew ‘The Ugly Duckling’ 
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and ‘The Red Shoes.’ Andersen, 
whose nature was very emotional, 
was deeply moved and stepped 
aside to shed a few tears. 

On 13th August Andersen 
and C. J. Hambro made an 
excursion by steamer across the 
Firth of Forth to Kirkealdy to 
see the ruins of Ravenscraig 
Castle. Believing this to be 
the ‘ Ravenswood’ of Walter 
Scott’s ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
Andersen was inspired to write 
@ poem about ‘Scotland’s Romeo 
and Juliet,’ Edgar Ravenswood 
and Lucy Ashton; but he was 
then informed that ‘ Ravens- 
wood’ was a purely fictitious 
name, and that the real name of 
the Ashton family was Stair. 

Andersen was thrilled with 
the beauty of Edinburgh, which 
he compared with that of Con- 
stantinople and Stockholm. Pro- 


fessor Simpson was his guide 


in the old town, and showed 
him High Street and its many 
‘closes’ and ‘wynds.’ ‘Poverty 
and misery seem to peep out of 
the open hatches which normally 
serve a8 windows; rags and 
tatters are hanging out to dry,’ 
Andersen writes in his auto- 
biography. Here, too, he saw 
‘a dirty, gloomy building that 
looked like a stable; it had 
once been an important hotel 
in Edinburgh, where kings used 
to stay, and where Samuel 
Johnson spent some time.’ He 
saw Burke’s house, and John 
Knox’s house, and he went to 
see Holyroodhouse. ‘It was 
only when I entered the bed- 
room of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
that it became Holyroodhouse 
to me. The tapestry there 
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represented ‘“‘The Fall of the 
Pheton,’’ which she must have 
had in front of her eyes all the 
time; it was almost like a 
forewarning of her own down- 
fall. Into the adjoining room 
the unfortunate Rizzio had been 
dragged to be murdered ; spots 
of blood were still visible on the 
floor.’ 

‘These pictures of Edin- 
burgh,’ Andersen writes, ‘ are 
not merely a travel description ; 
they are truly part of the story 
of my life, for they have made 
such a@ lively impression on my 
mind and my thoughts that 
they have really become part 
of myself.’ 

On 19th August Andersen 
left Edinburgh, accompanied by 
C. J. Hambro, his wife and 
children. They travelled to 
Stirling by steamer and spent 
the night at ‘ The Golden Lion.’ 
Next morning they saw Stirling 
Castle and went out to Ban- 
nockburn and the house where, 
it was alleged, James III. had 
been murdered. ‘The woman 
showed us the corner of her 
little room where the murder 
took place; her bed was stand- 
ing just near by; there was 
an open fire; it was a smithy,’ 
writes Andersen in his diary. 
They drove on to Callander, 
where they spent the night, and 
next morning they were up 
early to go te Loch Katrine. 
The heather was in full bloom, 
and the scenery of the Trossachs 
reminded Andersen of Jutland. 
They sailed up the Loch in the 
little steamer, passing Ellen’s 
Isle where he remembered ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake.’ At Stronach- 
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lachar they landed, and stopped 
for a little while at the inn. 
‘We did not stay there long ; 
all the passengers continued 
their journey, most of them on 
foot, but some on horseback. 
Hambro had procured a little 
carriage for his wife and myself, 
since we were both too exhausted 
to manage the tiring journey 
across the heath on foot. There 
was no proper road, only a 
path ; we drove where the car- 
riage could best progress, over 
hillocks and through valleys, 
over clods and stones which 
were marked in a way indicative 
of a future road. The coach- 
man walked alongside the horse ; 
at one moment we reeled and 
jolted downhill at a wild speed, 
at the next we were slowly 
being tugged uphill; it was 
a strange way of progressing. 
There was not a house to be 
seen, and we did not meet a 
single soul. All around us were 
the silent, gloomy mountains 
shrouded in mist; monotonous 
and unchanging. The one and 
only living creature we saw for 
miles was a lonely shepherd, who 
was bitterly cold and wrapped 
himself up in his grey plaid. 
Silence reigned over all the land- 
scape. Ben Lomond, the highest 
mountain peak, finally broke 
through the mist, and soon we 
could see Loch Lomond below 
us. Although there was a sort 
of road leading down, the de- 
scent was so steep that it was 
extremely dangerous to go down 
in a carriage; so it had to be 
left behind, and on foot we 
approached the well-equipped 
inn where a crowd of people 
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was waiting for the steamer to 
arrive.’ Thus the journey from 
Stronachlachar to Inversnaid is 
described in Andersen’s Memoirs. 

They embarked once more 
for the northern end of Loch 
Lomond, where they had to 
wait for a couple of hours in 
pouring rain. ‘ We were packed 
in the small compartment, a 
fat Seot almost sat on my lap 
and blocked the doorway to 
prevent others from coming in,’ 
Andersen wrote in his diary. 
On the steamer Andersen met 
@ young Danish geologist, Mr 
Puggaard, who was on his way 
to Inverness. On the way to- 
wards Balloch, Andersen was 
thrilled when someone pointed 
out- Rob Roy’s Cave. A Scot- 
tish family, who had just been 
to the cave, came on board 
from a small boat, and one of 
them, a young lady, looked at 
Andersen and seemed to recog- 
nise him as the famous Danish 
story-teller. When she found 
that she was right she ran over 
to him, pressed his hand and 
told him how happy she was to 
meet him. Her name was Hamil- 
ton, she told him, and all the 
members of her family gathered 
round. They invited him to 
come and stay; one of them 
gave him an introduction to the 
brother of Robert Tannahill, the 
poet. Andersen was asked to 
write his autograph and some 
lines on his visiting card; he 
wrote, from ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ’ :— 


‘Land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood, 


Land of the mountain and the 
flood.’ 
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In return he was given @ flower 
picked near Rob Roy’s Cave. 

Andersen and the Hambros 
went ashore at Balloch, drove 
past Smollett’s Monument in his 
native village and reached Dum- 
barton, where they put up for 
the night at ‘The King’s Arms.’ 

‘That night there was a gale 
with long, extremely powerful 
gusts of wind; it was as though 
we could hear the roar of the 
sea all the time; everything 
creaked, the windows rattled, 
and a sick cat miaowed the 
whole night through. Towards 
morning it became calm; it 
seemed as quiet as the grave 
after such a night. It was a 
Sunday, and that means some- 
thing in Scotland. Everything 
rests there; even the trains 
are not allowed to run; the 
one from London to Edinburgh 
is the only one that does not 
stop—much to the annoyance 
of the strictly religious Scots. All 
houses are shut, and people sit 
at home, either reading the Bible 
or getting themselves drunk— 
at least that is what I was 
generally told.’ 

Andersen suggested a stroll, 
but was told that people might 
be scandalised. Towards even- 
ing, however, they did go out for 
@ short walk, ‘but there was 
silence everywhere, and people 
peeped out of their windows and 
looked at us, so that we soon 
turned round again.’ Andersen, 
who was himself very religious, 
comments on this in his 
Memoirs: ‘Such piety on Sun- 
days cannot be a genuine thing 
with everybody; where it is 
genuine I will respect it, but 
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as @ mere habit handed down 
from generation to generation 
it becomes a mask and results 
in hypocrisy.’ 

The following day Andersen 
and Hambro went into a book- 
shop at Dumbarton to buy a 
map. Jokingly, Hambro said 
to the bookseller, “‘ Have you 
got a portrait of Hans Christian 
Andersen, the Danish poet?” 
‘** Yes,” the man replied and 
produced ‘ Howitt’s Journal’ 
with Andersen’s portrait on the 
front page. ‘“‘ According to the 
newspapers Andersen is in Scot- 
land just now,” the bookseller 
added. ‘Do you think you 
would be able to recognise him 
from the portrait, if you saw 
him here?” Hambro asked with 
a smile. The man looked a 
Hambro, looked at the portrait 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, of course, now 
I see, you are Hans Andersen, 
aren’t you?” When Hambro 
had revealed Andersen’s identity 
the bookseller asked for per- 
mission to call his wife and 
children, and the Dane had to 
shake hands with each of them. 
Again he was so moved that he 
had to shed tears. 

In Dumbarton Andersen took 
leave of the Hambros, who were 
going on to Kilmun, and took 
the Clyde steamer to Glasgow. 
He had a meal at ‘ The Star,’ 
but found the service ‘ un- 
believably bad.’ And _ there 
was no letter for him from 
Prince Albert’s private secretary, 
to whom he had written from 
Stirling. ‘This completely spoilt 
my temper, and gave the whole 
of Glasgow a gloomy appear- 
ance,’ he wrote in his diary. 
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The trouble was that he could 
not make up his mind whether to 
accept the invitation to visit the 
Royal Couple at Loch Laggan. 
He had written to a number of 
his friends, telling them about 
the invitation in words similar 
to those he used to Miss Henriette 
Wulff, a Danish friend :— 


I am very much read in Scotland, 
and people say that I am cailed 
‘the Danish Walter Scott.’ Every- 
thing is like a dream to me—but I 
suppose I shall wake up—when I 
get back to Denmark! Prince 
Albert has invited me, which is 
something unusual in this country, 
to go to the Isle of Wight, where 
he and the Queen were staying. I 
asked to be excused, because I did 
not feel well—which was true— 
and now he has informed me that 
I am welcome to go to Loch Laggan, 
near the mountains of Rob Roy ; 
I may in fact go there if I feel 
sufficiently strong. An old friend 
of Walter Scott will take me to 
Abbotsford, where Scott’s son-in- 
law has arranged for me to be 
received in the best possible way. 
Oh, I wish you were here—I wish 
you could see how lovely everything 
is, how kind everybody is. Oh, what 
a strange feeling to live in a home 
in this foreign country, to be known 
and loved! Oh, how good God is 
to me—I wish I could fly up to 
His bosom... . 


The news that Hans Andersen 
had been invited to visit the 
Queen and Prince Albert in Scot- 
land was first made public by 
William Jerdan through the col- 
umns of ‘ The Literary Gazette ’ 
on 14th August :-— 


‘ Herr Andersen, the Danish poet, 
has left us on a visit of a few weeks 
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to Scotland. Previous to his de- 
parture for York, Edinburgh, and 
Tweedside, where stands the abode 
and rest the remains of Scott, he 
was honoured by an invitation from 
Prince Albert for Osborne House, 
which has been graciously exchanged 
for Her Majesty’s Highland retreat, 
on Loch Laggan, to which we trust 
our much admired contemporary 
will find his way, and pay his grate- 
ful respects to the royalty of Eng- 
land, in a scene of nature so well 
calculated to excite his sympathies 
and enthusiasm. We believe that 
another interesting and princely 
Scottish site has also counted on 
his presence, Lord and Lady Wil- 
loughby having asked him to sojourn 
at Drummond Castle, on his High- 
land tour. No doubt, as in London, 


he will be overwhelmed with the 
hospitalities of a land so competent 
to appreciate his genius; and, we 
rejoice in fancying, so likely to 
awaken it by its natural beauties, 
the fruits of which we may here- 


after hope to see.’ 


Short notices of a similar kind 
also appeared in ‘The Times’ 
and in most of the Scottish 
newspapers. 

But Andersen could not make 
up his mind about the royal 
visit. In the letter he wrote to 
Dr Meyer from Stirling he ex- 
pressed nervousness and fear of 
undertaking the long journey 
to Loch Laggan; on the other 
hand he did not want to 
appear ungrateful to the Prince 
Consort. He therefore asked 
for Dr Meyer’s’ confidential 
advice. 

After the Hambros had left 
him in Dumbarton he wrote the 
following letter to John Richard- 
son; it is reproduced here with 
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all Andersen’s own faults in the 
English language :— 


DOMBARDON 20 [i.e. 23] Aug. 1847. 
DEAR Sir! 


I have had a royal command 
to come to Loch Laggan and this 
journey demands several days when 
I am bound at the saime time to be 
in Lipsic in the month of September, 
I am however reluctantly obliged 
to give up the visit to you and 
Abbotsford. 

But you would make me verry 
happy and give me the most plesant 
remembrance of my visit to Scot- 
land, were you to give me the 
Autograph of Walter Scott which 
you kindly promesed me were I to 
went to Scotland. If you still 
intend this kindness for me, and 
give your letter note to London— 
H.C. Andersen, Adresse : the danish 
Ambassador Reventlow, 2. Wilton 
Terrace, Belgrave Square, London 


Your faithfull 


H. C. ANDERSEN. 


So, at that time he still 
seemed to think that he ought 
to go to Loch Laggan. But 
now he was in Glasgow, and 
there was no letter from Dr 
Meyer. What should he do? 

He got up early next moin- 
ing and called at the Post 
Office, but there was still no 
letter for him. And his worries 
increased. Was his dress suit- 
able? Could he arrive without 
servants? And supposing Dr 
Meyer had shown his last letter 
to the Prince Consort, was he 
then angry with him for hesitat- 
ing to accept the royal invita- 
tion? Andersen was in despair! 

He decided to catch the first 
train to Edinburgh, where he 
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spent the night at The North 
British Hotel. He was recog- 
nised by several of the other 
guests, who drank his toast, 
but he was still in agony. Even 
the next morning he was un- 
certain whether to go to Ab- 
botsford or to leave Scotland 
altogether. Finally he decided 
to get to London as quickly as 
possible. He caught the next 
train, and there a German ac- 
quaintance told him that the 
Edinburgh newspapers reported 
him as having gone to visit the 
Royal Family at Loch Laggan. 
He spent the night in York, 
but his diary of that day con- 
cludes: ‘low spirits, feverish, 
and uncertain whether I ought 
to return to Scotland.’ All the 
same, he continued the journey 
next morning, and now some 
passengers, recognising him, told 
him that the Scottish news- 
papers had contained long reports 
of his visit to the Queen and 
how he had read stories to her. 
To relieve his mind he bought 
‘Punch,’ but his eyes were soon 
caught by an article entitled 
‘How to Get an _ Invitation 
from the Queen.’ It read as 
follows :— 

‘ Herr Andersen, the Danish poet, 
has, it is said, been very properly 
honoured by an invitation from 
Her Majesty, or Prince Albert, 
during the royal progress in Scot- 
land. If we, as a poet, wished to 
dine with our sovereign—which 
candidly we had a good deal rather 
not—we should just throw off our 
allegiance, which we could not very 
cheerfully do, and take out letters 
of naturalization in some dirty 
little duchy on the Continent. Com- 
ing home again as the subject of 
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some petty little potentate, with 
our genius, which is not transfer- 
able, to back us, we should no 
doubt get invited to Buckingham 
Palace at least once in the course 
of the year, to say nothing of 
an occasional trip to Windsor or 
Osborne.’ 


Another notice had appeared 
in ‘The Atheneum’ on 21st 
August, in which the rumour of 
the Royal invitation to Andersen 
was treated as ‘evidence of an 
improving tone in high places 
among ourselves’; but the 
mere idea of ‘ royal invitations 
to men of literary fame’ was 
felt to be ‘so entirely out of 
the order of proceedings at the 
court of a modern English sov- 
ereign that, we feel, it wants 
authentication.’ 

Not realising that his invita- 
tion was being exploited in the 
political game, poor Andersen 
was miserable at this unwished- 
for publicity. He even hoped 
that he might be killed in a 
railway accident. But in Lon- 
don he found consolation with 
the Danish Minister, who prom- 
ised to explain everything to 
Prince Albert, and two days later 
he received a kind letter from 
Dr Meyer, who had remained 
at Osborne, and who advised 
him not to go to Loch Laggan 
as the weather was very bad 
there. Andersen was now happy 
and consoled; but he was 
very sorry that he had missed 
Abbotsford, the one place he 
had wanted to see more than 
anything else. 

A final little incident from 
Andersen’s visit deserves men- 
tion—but it ought to be told 
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in Andersen’s own words from 
his Memoirs :— 

‘I must tell of an event which 
in itself was quite small, but 
which for me was another indica- 
tion of my good fortune in great 
things as well as in small. During 
my last stay in Naples I had 
bought an ordinary palm stick ; 
it had accompanied me on a 
few journeys, amongst others 
the one to Scotland. When 
I was driving with Hambro’s 
family across the heath between 
Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, 
one of the sons had it to play 
with, and when we caught sight 
of Ben Lomond, he lifted it in 
the air and shouted, “ Palm 
stick, can you see the highest 
mountain in Scotland? Can 
you see the great lake?” and 
so on. I promised him that 
when it came back to Naples 
with me again, the stick would 
tell its friends there of the land 
of mists where the spirit of 
Ossian lived, of the land where 
the purple flowers of the thistle 
were held in honour since they 
were given a place in the coat 
of arms of the people and nation. 
The steamer arrived before we 
expected it, and we were called 
on board in haste. ‘‘ Where is 
my walking-stick?’’ I asked. It 
had been forgotten up at the 
inn. When, after having taken 
us to the most northerly point 
of the lake, the boat came back 
and Mr Puggaard [the Danish 
geologist] went ashore, I asked 
him to take the stick back to 
Denmark with him. I came to 
Edinburgh, and the morning I 
was standing on the platform 
to leave for London, the train 
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from the North of Scotland 
arrived, a few moments before 
my train was due to leave. The 
conductor got out and came 
towards me; he seemed to 
recognise me, and then he handed 
me my own palm stick, saying 
with a little smile, “It has 
travelled quite well on its own.” 
A little label had been attached 
to it, with the inscription: 
‘*Hans Christian Andersen, the 
Danish poet,” and it had been 
handled with such order and 
care that it had passed from 
hand to hand, first with the 
steamer on Loch Lomond, then 
with the omnibus-driver, then 
by steamer again, and finally 
by train—just because of its 
little label. It was put into my 
hands at the very moment when 
the signal sounded for me to 
fly away from Scotland! I still 


have to write the story of the 


ralking-stick; let us hope I 
van do it half as well as it 
managed that journey all by 
itself !’ 


At Christmas, 1847, Hans 
Andersen’s ‘ Christmas Greeting 
to My English Friends’ was 
published by Richard Bentley, 
containing seven stories, five of 
which had never been printed 
before, not even in Danish. The 
book was dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, who thanked Andersen 
in @ very cordial letter in which 
he said: ‘I was in Edinburgh 
a few weeks ago, where I saw 
some of our friends, who talked 
much about you... .’ 

But Andersen had been busy 
with something else too. For 
in Denmark he wrote the 
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second part of a novel which he 
had already begun before his 
visit to England and Scotland. 
He had arranged with Richard 
Bentley that this new novel 
should appear in English before 
its publication in Danish or 
German, and on 14th November 
1847, he wrote to Bentley: ‘I 
am making good progress with 
the novel, and I hope it will 
take high rank among my writ- 
ings. Part of the novel will 
have some relation to London 
and Seotland, and I hope this 
will be of interest to my British 
friends.’ The novel, entitled 
‘The Two Baronesses,’ was pub- 
lished in London in the autumn 
of 1848, and the latter half of 
it is full of references to Scot- 
land and Scottish scenery. Both 
Lockhart and his daughter are 
mentioned in the book; one 
of its characters is a descendant 
of John Knox; and its heroine 
is @ Danish girl who loves and 
admires the works of Walter 
Seott. As Jeanie Deans went 
to London to plead with the 
Queen for her innocent sister 
who had been sentenced to 
death, so the heroine of Ander- 
sen’s novel goes to Copenhagen 
to plead with the King for the 
reprieve of her lover. The Dan- 
ish heroine, of course, represents 
Andersen himself and his own 
youthful enthusiasm for Walter 
Scott. 

On 20th May 1848 Andersen 
wrote to B.S. Ingemann, another 
Danish writer :— 

‘ These last few days I have been 
reading ‘*‘ The Heart of Midlothian,” 
the first novel I ever read; that 
was almost twenty-five years ago, 
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and then it made an enormous 
impression on me. How entirely 
different was the effect it had on 
me now! Then it went through 
my feelings to my thoughts; now 
I approached it through reason. 
The scenery of Edinburgh and Dum- 
barton are known to me now; 
for that reason I am on firmer 
ground, and the whole description 
acquires a freshness equal to the 
one my imagination gave it twenty- 
five years ago. Next, I am going 
to read “‘ Rob Roy,’ whose home 
near Loch Lomond is known to 
me, too, from my journey last 
summer. I believe, however, that 
the praise which Scott was given 
so unconditionally for his clear 
description of natural scenery, ought 
to be modified somewhat. He is 
a little too leisurely in his style 
and does not give the striking 
details with which natural scenery 
may be depicted. But as far as 
the drawing of characters is con- 


cerned, and as for his conception 
of time and history—well, in those 
respects one must more than bow 
to his genius.’ 


Andersen’s realism made it im- 
possible for him to accept Scott 
fully in the way he had done 
previously. 

In the course of his life Hans 
Andersen met several Scots, 
either in Denmark or on the 
Continent. Andrew Jameson 
was Andersen’s travelling com- 
panion in Germany in 1834; 
he was even more emotional 
than Andersen and burst into 
tears when he heard the sound 
of the evening bells near Inns- 
bruck, for they reminded him 
of his native land. William 
Hurton, a Scottish writer, visited 
Andersen in Denmark and dedi- 
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cated his work, ‘A Voyage from 
Leith to Lapland; or, Pictures 
of Scandinavia in 1850’ (1851), 
to Hans Christian Andersen. 
Andrew Hamilton, another Scot, 
described his meetings with And- 
ersen in his book entitled ‘ Six- 
teen Months in the Danish Isles ’ 
(1852). Andersen’s correspond- 
ence with a little Scottish girl, 
Anna Mary Livingstone, the 
youngest daughter of Dr Living- 
stone, appeared in ‘ Maga’ in 
January 1953. This correspond- 
ence went on for five years. 

Among the many letters which 
Hans Andersen received from 
admirers all over the world, one 
should be quoted in conclusion. 
It was written on 15th September 
1870 by Mr H. O. V. Brown, of 
Edinburgh, who had met Ander- 
sen in Copenhagen. His letter 
concludes :— 

I look upon it as one of the 
most fortunate events of my last 
visit to Denmark that I was able, 
however shortly, to meet you— 
and as one of the most unfortunate, 
that at the last hour I could not, 
as I had hoped to do, spare time 
to call and bid you my most 
respectful farewell. In the course 
of my life I have travelled much 
in many remote parts of the world, 
but whether it was in the back- 
woods of America, in the sunny 
valleys of California, amid the snow- 
peaked Cascade Mountains, under 
the shadow of the great Rocky 
Mountain range, on the Western 
Prairies, in the warm West India 
Islands, or in icy Greenland, I 
have found the name of Hans 
Christian Andersen as familiar and 
as much loved by groups of happy 
children as in Denmark, Germany, 
France, or my native Scotland... . 
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“ SIGN 
BY 


THE Flight Commander was 
going through the ferry-pilot’s 
cheek list, running his thumb 
down the items as he read them 
out. Aircraft inventory, inocu- 
lation certificates, passport, maps 
and so forth. We nodded. All 
correct. As I leaned over the 
desk and scribbled in the little 
square of the flight-authorisation 
book the peculiar hieroglyphic 
which began its existence as my 
initials, I had momentarily that 
faint, curious feeling inside, a 
feeling of anticipation mixed 
with exhilaration, that I always 
get before starting a long flight. 
‘One De Havilland Venom: 
from England to Palestine : 
flights as required.’ The Venom 
is a single-seater fighter powered 
by a ‘Ghost’ turbo-jet engine. 
‘As required’ appealed to me. 
It put things fairly and squarely 
into my hands. I enjoy fly- 
ing jets even more than I 
enjoyed flying propeller and 
piston-engined types. And after 
twenty-one years in the game, 
flying still exhilarates me. 

[I was to go as number two of 
a formation pair. As we put on 
our flying-overalls, the pockets 
bulging with maps, navigation 
instruments and chocolate, I 
discussed the weather with the 
leader. Light cloud over Eng- 
land, probably clearing over the 
Channel, but we would be above 
it by then in any case and, 


if the Met. forecaster was to 


HERE, 


A. 


PLEASE.” 


G. 


D. 
be believed, nothing between 
there and the South of France. 
Perhaps there would 
little cloud near the 
at the other end, but nothing 
to worry over. In pilots’ jargon, 
‘C.A.V.U.’ — Ceiling Absolute, 
Visibility Unlimited. 

Dressed, we walked out to the 
aircraft. There we assured the 
Customs man that we were not 
carrying gold or precious gems, 
and surprisingly enough, he 
believed us. I had stowed most 
of my gear some time before. 
There is not much room for kit 
in a modern fighter. Little 
spaces here and there, in com- 
partments holding radar equip- 
ment, guns or ammunition. 
[ had borrowed four canvas 
shoulder-bags from four  air- 
women, and had stowed three 
away piecemeal wherever they 
would go. I walked round the 
aircraft doing the preflight 
checks, making sure that it 
was apparently perfect, and then 
climbed in. The fitter leaned 
over the side of the cockpit, 
handing me first one strap and 
then another as I fastened them 
up. Then he gave me my 
helmet and mask, and, when I 
had them on, plugged in the 
radio-telephone behind my 
shoulder while I connected up 
to the oxygen supply. One 
thing after another was handed 
over, and lastly the fourth canvas 
shoulder-bag, which I had not 


be a 
coast-line 
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been able to get in anywhere 
else. Seeing that he wanted to 
say something, I pulled aside 
the edge of my helmet to hear 
his valediction: ‘* You know, I 
don’t think you sit in these 
aircraft—you wear ’em. Happy 
landings.” And he was gone. I 
closed the transparent canopy. 
One by one I did the several 
checks and actions inside the 
cockpit. Then I looked across 
at the leader: I could see his 
head moving slowly from side 
to side as he went through the 
same routine. Finally he looked 
at me and his voice came over 
the radio: ‘‘ Red two, red 
leader, check.” I pressed the 
transmitter button and answered: 
“Red leader, red two, ready.” 
Back came the curt order: 
“Red section, start up.” I 


reached forward and pressed the 


starter button. There was a 
hiss and a muffled roar as the 
cordite starter - cartridge fired, 
and I could hear the jet engine 
winding up behind me. Steadily 
it picked up its revolutions 
while the array of gauges on the 
instrument-panel told that all 
was well. A minute later we 
were taxying down the tarmac 
track towards the end of the 
runway. I heard the leader call 
for permission to enter the 
runway and I swung round 
behind him and to his right, 
taking up station. His aircraft 
rocked gently as he put on the 
brakes, pointing straight down 
the mile or so of broad asphalt 
stretched in front of him. I 
took a final check round the 
cockpit ; everything was as it 
should be. I heard him say: 


‘* Sign Here, Please.” 


“Red section, take off”; I 
eased open the throttle, holding 
the aircraft on the brakes whilst 
the needles of the rev.-counter 
went round and round. Outside, 
a tearing, roaring crescendo ; 
inside my helmet, only a sub- 
dued hiss, mixed with a faint 
whine. Beyond the searing blast 
of the hot jet efflux behind the 
leader I could see the edge of the 
runway flickering as a road will 
shimmer on @ hot day. The 
leader’s hand came up; he looked 
at me, and I nodded; as his 
hand fell we both released our 
brakes and the aircraft started 
to move. In a formation you 
remain almost stationary in 
relation to your leader. You 
and he sit there, two separate 
entities invisibly linked, and 
the world seems to do things 
round you. Faster and faster 
we rolled. I could see his 
control surfaces moving as he 
held her straight ; I, not looking 
ahead but only at him, held my 
position as accurately as I could. 
The grass that I could see beyond 
him was streaking by faster 
and faster. A few seconds later 
I saw him lift the nosewheel 
just off the runway, half flying, 
half running on the two main- 
wheels, and I did the same. 
Then I saw his wheels gently 
leave the ground, still spinning 
on their axles, and I knew that 
my aircraft was now a live 
thing in my hands, free to move 
in any direction. As soon as we 
were firmly airborne, with no 
chance of touching the runway 
again, I saw his wheels stop dead 
as he put on the brakes, then I 
watched them fold away into 
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the underside of the belly and 
wings. Clean, lovely and yet 
vicious to look at, we swung to 
the south in a wide climbing 
turn. The earth was falling 
away beneath us at a vertical 
rate of sixty miles an hour as 
we reached forward, devouring 
the distance between us and the 
South of France at more than 
five miles every minute. 

We were flying in slightly 
more open formation. Below I 
could see the patchwork of 
fields and the dark-green patterns 
of the woods. Between were the 
little toy houses. From the air 
colours and shapes show up 
strongly, but not as the things 
they are themselves. There 
were yellow and grey thatched 
roofs, red was for the tiled 
roofs, but in some housing 
estates individualists had decided 
on blue or green. As clouds 
approached us I closed up 
formation again and soon they 
were whisking past. It is only 
when you are going in and out 
of clouds that you can appreciate 
your incredible speed. In the 
clear air you just sit there. A 
cloud gets bigger and bigger as 
it gets closer; then you can see 
that the edge of it is not sharply 
defined, but just a piece of 
thickening mist, and then you 
are in it. The edge flashes past 
so quickly that you realise you 
have. much in common with a 
projectile. The leader was still 
there in the cloud; I could 
imagine the pilot concentrating 
on his instruments, but I just 
watched him and held my air- 
craft as still as possible behind 
and to one side of his. The 
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gleam and shine of his aircraft 
was gone; just a dark shape in 
the grey murk. Then, like a 
flash, we were out in the sun- 
Shine again, wet and glistening 
for @ minute or two. As the 
clouds fell behind and below I 
could see that the Met. man had 
been right. We were then at 
about twenty thousand feet and 
still climbing, but below and 
before me I could see the whole 
of the coast of England, from 
the Isle of Wight to Dover. 
From height, on a clear day, 
the Isle of Wight looks just the 
same as it did in one’s school 
atlas—like a green ace of dia- 
monds lying on its side. Ahead 
and below was the grey-green 
of the Channel, dotted with 
little ships, rather smaller than 
those my daughter sails in her 
bath, and each trailing a little 
white wake behind it. Beyond 
the Channel I could see a great 
piece of the coast of France and 
could even pick out the Cher- 
bourg peninsula. Undoubtedly, 
it was C.A.V.U. 

We were cruising, two tiny 
specks over the middle of the 
Channel, seven miles up in the 
air. I had opened up formation 
to about fifty yards apart. The 
noise we were making between 
us must have been appalling, 
but the cockpits were quiet 
enough, and we could talk by 
radio quite normally to each 
other, and to the controllers 
far below. I listened to the 
leader making his routine calls. 
He told Base he was changing 
to another wavelength, and I 
heard the controller, with a 
strong English accent, wish us 
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‘““ Bon voyage”; I changed 
frequency with the leader and 
heard the new controller, with 
@ pronounced French accent, 
say: “Allo. ’Allo. Zis is 
Paree. Good morning.” 

We soon crossed the French 
coast, and I could see many 
differences between France and 
England. The fields in France 
seem to be longer and thinner, 
and they are not quite so 
green. The houses appear to 
be in smaller clumps, farther 
apart. The roads go straighter 
for much farther, and, by 
comparison, the rivers seem more 
wriggly. You seldom notice 
mustard growing in England, 
but you see dozens of patches 
of that distinctive yellow-green 
colour in France. 

Paris was very clear. A great 
sprawling city, clearer than 
London because of less smoke. 
I just managed to pick out the 
Eiffel Tower, looking ridiculously 
puny. Much more obvious was 
the broad Champs Elysées ecut- 
ting through the City and, 
clearest of all, the Seine, reflect- 
ing the sunshine, winding its 

yay through and dividing the 
city into two halves like two 
pieces of a gigantic jig-saw 
puzzle. 

Beyond Paris; and now, as 
France sped past us, the tones 
below gradually grew less green 
and more brown, except for the 
continuing splashes of mustard, 
which were particularly frequent 
round Dijon. Continually on 
this day of days we could see a 
hundred miles in any direction. 
Soon we were near the Rhéne, 
different in character from the 
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Seine ; round the edges of the 
bends of the river one glimpsed 
the white of froth, showing that 
it was fast flowing, and it did 
not reflect and gleam like the 
Seine, showing that the surface 
yas rougher. The country 
below began to get more hilly 
as the massif passed beneath us, 
though from that height the 
hills were very foreshortened. 
Far to our left a layer of cloud 
stretched away apparently to 
infinity. Sticking up through 
this cloud were the Alps, gleam- 
ing white and snow-capped, all 
depth lost in the distance, and 
looking for all the world like a 
cardboard ‘ cut-out’ poked up 
through some cotton-wool. 

Finally the time came to let 
down and I closed up formation 
again for the descent. There 
were a few clouds over the 
coast hills, but they were 
scattered and we were not in 
them for any length of time. I 
was a little startled as we popped 
out of one cloud to see a sailplane 
glider, seemingly stationary in 
the sky, flash past some two 
hundred yards from us. I hoped 
there were no more wandering 
about loose. Then we were 
circling our destination on the 
southern coast of France, the 
sandy scrubby yellow of the 
land separated from the lapis- 
lazuli blue of the Mediterranean 
by a thin line of white surf. We 
were, then, just an hour and a 
quarter out from England. 

We had an hour or so before 
the aircraft would be refuelled, 
and having checked on _ the 
weather for the next leg of the 
flight we had a quick lunch in 
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the airfield restaurant. Here 
we came up against one of 
the ferry-pilot’s troubles—the 
different types of cooking which, 
sampled in quick succession and 
coupled with the rapid changes 
of climate, can play havoc with 
the digestive machinery. Never- 
theless, the food was much 
appreciated. Those delicious 
long loaves, baked by the metre 
and cut in a long spiral from one 
end of the loaf to the other— 
how many twists will you have? 
Olive oil for the frying-pan 
instead of fat and, on the table 
as a matter of course, a half- 
bottle of vin du pays for the 
two of us. It galled us that we 
might not drink it, because we 
were flying again in the after- 
noon. After lunch the R.A.F. 
liaison officer took us to his 
house to introduce us to his 
wife. She was not the least 
pleased with this unexpected 
gesture ; for she was doing some 
of the children’s washing, and 
was wearing an old pair of his 
pyjama trousers to do it in. 
In spite of this affront to her 
dignity, with great poise she 
gave us each a cup of coffee in 
the front garden which, set 
upon @ hillside, overlooked the 
little town and beyond that the 
Sea. 

Airborne again, we climbed up 
to cruising altitude for the long 
sea-crossing to Tunis. Below, 
the sea was astonishingly blue 
compared to the Channel we 
had crossed in the morning and, 
since there was little wind low 
down, it was smooth and shining. 
We sighted an occasional ship, 
but for the most part it was just 
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a@ seemingly endless expanse of 
water as far as the eye could 
see. Personally, I never feel 
really at home flying over the 
sea with only one engine to 
hold me up there. I begin to 
think of the airmen who did 
the servicing. Was any one of 
them careless? Being just a 
little speck, miles up in the 
air and miles from the land 
makes one feel very small and 
insignificant and, perhaps, a 
little helpless. 

After about half an hour we 
had our first sight of Corsica. 
It looked brown and jagged. 
The washed right up to 
fierce cliffs, cut by deep valleys 
and clefts. Behind, the moun- 
tains rose up steeply and in- 
hospitably and the tops were 
hidden in a layer of cloud. 
Separated from Corsica by the 
narrow Strait of Bonifacio 
lay Sardinia. This island did 
not seem so unfriendly. Towards 
the west and south there were 
some flat There were 
bays and inlets where it appeared 
possible to find a safe anchorage 
for a ship, and there were towns 
and villages. The earth was 
very brown and parched, but 
at least the outlines of fields 
could be seen, with roads and 
tracks to point the existence 
of human beings. We saw the 
airfield and town of Cagliari at 
the southern extremity of the 
island. It looked hot and dusty. 

Leaving Sardinia we con- 
tinued southwards towards the 
African coast and it was not 
long before I _ sighted’ the 
dark line on the horizon which 
means land. I looked at my 


sea 


spaces. 
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watch and did a quick caleula- 
tion — eighty-five miles away ; 
good visibility indeed. As we 
got closer the long dark strip 
resolved itself into patches of 
yellow sand and drab green 
cultivation. We were then 
letting down fast and we crossed 
the coast at about ten thousand 
feet. From this comparatively 
low altitude it was easy to 
pick out each whitewashed 
house with its flat dun-coloured 
roof, usually with some sort of 
vegetation drying on the top 
—possibly palm-leaves, or sugar- 
cane, or vegetables of some 
description. The main road 
down the coast stood out clearly, 
the long narrow fields leading 
back from it on either side. 
Ahead I could see the marsh to 
the north of Tunis, and beyond 
that the deep inlet from the 
sea on the edge of which the 
airfield lies. 

Over the radio the leader 
told me that he had been asked 
by control to do a fairly low 
circuit of the town, for the 
inhabitants had not seen many 
jets and they liked them. I 
tucked in close to him and, as 
we swept round the town in a 
steep left-hand turn, I could see 
below him the tightly packed 
houses, and the streets with 
their trams and _ horse-drawn 
cabs, and people looking up. 

We landed and taxied in. 
This completed our stint for 
the day. About two and a half 
hours flying may not seem much, 
but eleven hundred miles is a 
long way when you are doing 
all the driving yourself and you 
are rather cramped. Having 
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bedded down the aircraft for 
the night and seen to the 
servicing required we were driven 
to the hotel in Tunis. A long 
broad road with palm-trees on 
either side. There was a light 
wind blowing from the marsh, 
and the smell has to be experi- 
enced to be believed. At the 
hotel we had very welcome baths 
before taking a walk round the 
town in the cool of the evening. 

We wandered up the road 
from the hotel, looking into the 
shop windows and doing frenzied 
mental calculations converting 
franes into shillings, comparing 
the cost of goods with those in 
England. I looked for some 


little thing which I could take 
back to my daughter ‘all the 
way from Tunis,’ but soon gave 
it up as an unrewarding quest. 
On the whole the goods were 


mostly European made, and 
expensive, and such native goods 
as were attractive were made for 
tourists and the prices were 
fantastic. I was far more enter- 
tained by watching the people, 
@ mixture of French, turned out 
in the neatest European style, 
and natives in clothes which 
veered towards the same style, 
but with gay and startling 
colours mixed as only a native 
can. In one respect I remain 
grateful to the Tunisians: we 
were not pestered by the usual 
Eastern street hawkers trying to 
get us to buy anything from 
boot-laces to live chickens. 

It was mid-May and we had 
come from England where the 
twilight lasts a couple of hours. 
In Tunis it lasted for thirty 
minutes flat, and as it got dark 
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we went to the Cercle Militaire. 
This is a French Services’ Club, 
and we sat at the edge of the 
pavement drinking a very 
welcome light beer and seeing 
the night come in. Across the 
way was a large square, flanked 
by tall buildings, and with 
flower-beds and grass in the 
centre. The cannas which grow 
80 prolifically in that part of the 
world made a vivid splash of 
red under the palm-trees. With 
the green of the lawns and the 
yellow of the buildings turning 
to grey under the deepening blue 
of the sky, we were quite content 
to sit and watch. 

After dark we decided we 
would go and eat. We knew 
only too well that this was the 
last really good meal we could 
get till our return ; we should be 
living on the endless ‘ aircrew 


meals’ of egg and chips and so 
we decided to do ourselves well. 


We did. It is a satisfactory 
pastime in a French town. We 
found a suitable restaurant and, 
tucking our napkins into our 
collars in the approved style, we 
started on our royal repast. 
First, a globe artichoke, dripping 
with melted butter and a little 
vinegar; followed by prawns 
with a sauce tartare; then a 
petit poussin, cooked to perfec- 
tion, and with asparagus and 
fried brinjals to back it up; 
lastly, as a savoury (even if it 
did break the rules), half a 
dozen escargots. To drink, a 
bottle of delicious Algerian light 
wine. As I sipped my Turk- 
ish coffee I thought ‘ to blazes 
with the digestive problems of 
ferrying.’ 
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As, sated with good food, we 
walked gently back to the hotel 
through the soft African night, 
listening to the half-heard voices 
in the side-streets and the 
occasional rush of @ car, my 
companion said: ‘* Don’t bother 
about an early call for the 
morning.” I glowed with delight 
at the thoughtfulness of this 
understanding man. He con- 
tinued: ‘“ You'll wake up all 
right. The trams start at four.” 

We were airborne by nine 
and, since there was no special 
need to conserve fuel on the 
comparatively short flight to 
Idris airfield, we only went up 
to about twenty thousand feet. 
South-east we climbed, over 
the serubby little fields and over 
the little mountain range be- 
tween us and the bend in the 
coast which we were to cross 
before making out over the sea. 
There were a few clouds over the 
hills, but we were well away from 
them, and beyond lay the yellow 
sand where the desert begins. 
Away over to our right, past 
Sousse, were the dark patches in 
the desert that I knew to be the 
date plantations; date orchards 
where the natives compress ripe 
dates into those little wooden 
boxes that sell in the grocers’ 
shops in England, using their 
bare feet to do so. 

As we crossed the coast I 
could see a long way down into 
the clear water. The yellow 
sand was edged by a white line 
of surf; beyond, the sea was 
bright blue, shot with green, and 
with every possible combination 
of those two colours — every 
colour between ultramarine and 
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turquoise, laid on in stripes, 
sweeps and splashes, gradually 
losing its vivid contrasts as the 
depth increased till the sea 
settled down to its normal royal 
blue. We passed little islands, 
no doubt uninhabited, spots of 
yellow in the blue, but always 
surrounded by the iridescent 
patches of variegated blue and 
green. 

As we flew there was almost 
always someone talking on the 
radio; stilted, stereotyped calls 
that pass to and from the ground 
and aircraft in flight. We could 
hear Malta sending bearings 
from the direction-finding station 
to some airliner on its lawful 
business ; someone else talking 


to our destination, Idris, even 
though we ourselves were not 
yet within range and could not 
hear the replies. 


Many and 
varied calls on all types of 
subjects. I visualise a vast 
layer of air laid like a tenuous 
blanket on the earth ; mechani- 
cal masterpieces, complicated, 
stressed, efficient and soulless, 
are moving in different direc- 
tions, levels and speeds. In 
each is a pilot, @ man, upon 
whom enormous amounts of 
money and time have been 
spent in training, and upon 
whose personal skill and brain 
the aircraft and, perhaps, pas- 
sengers and crew ultimately 
depend. If that man fails, they 
may cease to exist. Unlike any 
other form of transport, he can 
never stop in an emergency. To 
help him there is a spider’s-web- 
like network of radio and elec- 
tronic aids, stretching invisibly 
and intangibly through the air. 
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This or that pilot speaks, and 
instantly other men from far 
and near will call the products 
of the scientists into play to help 
him; to guide him; to advise 
him; to direct him, and to 
succour him in time of need. In 
these interlinked workings of a 
vast and complex team there is 
indeed romance. 

It was not long before we were 
in touch with Idris, named 
Castle Benito in the days when 
Mussolini controlled it and, 
for that matter, when I dropped 
bombs on it too. As we 
approached the coast I could 
see the town and harbour of 
Tripoli to our left. Most towns 
look dark grey or brown against 
their surroundings. The North 
African towns are different. 
Tripoli, for example, is set in a 
yellow desert and itself is yellow. 
The yellow expanse of sand 
stretches up to the outskirts of 
the town and then, almost, the 
only change is that buildings 
throw sharp lines of shadows, 
slashed by the broad roads and 
streets. Curling round the sea- 
ward side lies the mole of the 
harbour ; it, too, is bright yellow 
against the brilliant blue of the 
sea. Away to the south runs 
the road to Idris, flanked on 
either side by a strip of cultiva- 
tion; either the flat dusty 
green of barely surviving crops 
or the dark-green blobs of 
orange-trees, standing in their 
regularly planted rows. 

While the aircraft were being 
refuelled we went for our ‘ air- 
crew meal’ in the Transient’s 
Mess. We were taken there in 
a truck, and as we drove along 
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the road lined with casuarina- 
trees, looking like bastard pine- 
trees with pine-needles growing 
downwards instead of upwards 
and outwards, I thought back 
to the Italians who had built 
the place. Undoubtedly they 
had done a good job in the 
construction. The buildings are 
well made and airy. Rhodo- 
dendrons and bougainvillea have 
been profusely planted to give it 
colour. There is a swimming- 
pool, and hard sand _ tennis- 
courts. But they fought a 
losing battle. Far more water 
is required than could ever be 
provided. iverywhere is the 
sand and dust upon which the 
place was made. The few 
flowers are those that can survive 
the heat and dirt. Even the 
pitch on the flat roofs of the 
buildings had melted and run 
down the rain - water pipes, 
making black sticky puddles on 
the sand below. 

Our meal was a fried egg, 
chips and tinned sausage; bread, 
margarine and marmalade, and 
tea made with condensed milk. 
The staff there had done their 
level best for us, but I was 
glad to climb back into the 
cockpit, heated to a scalding 
temperature by the sun, and to 
fly away. As we climbed to 
the east, I felt sure that those 
we were leaving behind must 
envy us. 

This leg was a long one, to 
El Adem. First a run along the 
African coast till we reached the 
Gulf of Sirte. Nothing to see 
but a long line of coast with 
serub and sand to the south, 
and the sea to the north, broken 

L 
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only by the little town of 
Misurata. We were up to thirty- 
five thousand feet again and I 
could barely see the interminable 
coast road built by the Italians 
and upon which I had once 
safely force-landed an aircraft. 
Across the Gulf of Sirte we 
headed for Benghazi—another 
spot I had been pretty unfriendly 
to during the war. We did not 
see much of the Gulf of Sirte 
or of Benghazi itself, for we were 
over a layer of rippling white 
cloud; but, from our various 
radio calls and from such ealeula- 
tions as we could make, we found 
that we had a handsome tail- 
wind to help us on our way. The 
leader’s calculations showed that 
we were making good a ground- 
speed of 498 knots. My caleula- 
tions made 504 knots. We 
agreed to split the difference, 
which was due to only a few 
seconds in timing, and call it 
501 knots. A few minutes 
later we called El Adem to give 
them our estimated time of 
arrival, to ask for rapid refuelling 
(for we were trying to make the 
Canal Zone that evening) and 
to ask for a course to 
At almost the same 
heard another aircraft call El 
Adem for a bearing. Jets, 
because of their comparatively 
short endurance, get priority. 
We heard El Adem tell the other 
aircraft to shut up, and my 
leader was asked to pass his 
message. I heard it go: “ Two 
Venoms. From Idris. Height 
35,000. E.T.A. 1432. Request 
rapid refuelling. Ground-speed 
501 knots.’’ Back came the 
reply: ‘Roger. Steer 269 


steer. 
time we 
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degrees.” Then we heard the 
other aircraft pass his message : 
* One Valetta. From Malta. 
Height 2,500. 21 passengers. 
E.T.A. 1,451. Request lunch. 
And, unlike those bloody flying 
saucers up there, ground-speed 
186 knots.” 

I was amazed at how spick 
and span El Adem looked, until 
I was reminded that the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh had 
landed there only the week 
before. Malta, apparently, had 
found a surplus of paint over 
and above that required before 
their visit to the George Cross 
island, so an aircraft load had 
been slipped across to El Adem. 
Certainly it had been put to 
good use, and the buildings, 
which had not yet had time to 
get dusty, looked very trim in 
their new white walls and green 
roofs. The gay curtains and the 
polished floors made our ‘ air- 
crew meal’ taste much better, 
even though it was egg, chips, 
tinned sausage, bread, margarine 
and marmalade, and tea made 
with condensed milk. 

El Adem gave us the rapid 
refuelling we asked for and we 
were airborne for the Canal 
Zone within the hour. I did 
many bombing raids up and 
down that stretch of desert 
during the war, and memories 
came flooding back as the 
country unfolded itself. North 
of El Adem is the town and 
harbour of Tobruk, over which 
the Ack-Ack was reputed to be 
as thick as over the Ruhr, if 
not so accurate; a mass of 
black curling puffs by day and a 
fountain of multi-coloured tracer 
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by night; the best (or worst) 
coming from the anchored battle- 
ship San Giorgio, which, for 
some reason, we were always 
forbidden to attack except on 
the last day when, to my bomb- 
aimer’s gratification, he dropped 
a corker right on it. Even now 
it is possible to see the myriad 
tracks across the desert made by 
the convoys of vehicles which 
we bombed or supported, accord- 
ing to the side they were on. It 
is still possible to pick out the 
little black specks beside the 
tracks that are the skeletons of 
the vehicles themselves. There 
lay the little harbour of Bardia, 
over which one day at ten 
thousand feet I was lifted right 
out of my seat when we hit a 
store of a hundred and twenty 
tons of mines; the place was 
very subdued for a few days 
after that lucky strike. I even 
saw the dried-salt pans away 
to the south where we used 
to land. some nights, sleeping 
under our aircraft, quiet and 
safe from bombing at our base 
airfield, and then fly in next 
morning for breakfast ; the little 
wadis beside which I used to 
land in a light aircraft, looking 
for suitable hard patches for an 
airfield which would have its 
own water supply; the headland 
of Ras el Kenayis, sticking out 
unmistakably into the Mediter- 
ranean, and which could be picked 
up even in the starlight when 
one’s radio had gone for six, and 
from which I could always find 
my way home. These and many 
more things I thought about. 
Onwards with the yellow- 
brown desert rolling underneath, 
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over the black line of the desert 
road from Alexandria to Cairo 
and thence to the Nile delta, and 
that lush green pathway from 
the south, rich in crops and 
cotton, so different in texture 
from anything seen since France. 
Across it, north of Cairo, the 
many branches of the Nile 
wound their slow and silty 
brown way towards the Mediter- 
ranean. On the other side of 
the delta we had a little more 
desert, cut by the sweet-water 
canal to Ismailia and its support- 
ing greenery, before we were cir- 
cling our destination beside De 
Lesseps’s engineering triumph. 

I was tired. We had come ¢ 
long way that day. Night was 
closing in fast and I reckoned I 
would enjoy my supper. As I 
sat at the table in the Transient’s 
Mess, looking with a somewhat 


jaundiced eye at my ‘ aircrew 
meal,’ I was thankful for small 


mercies. It was jam instead of 
marmalade. 

That night I slept the sleep 
of the dead and, as we had not 
far to go next day, was up 
late. We were off just after 
lunch, aiming for Akaba at the 
end of the north-eastern arm 
of the Red Sea, so as not to 
overfly Israel. It is most bleak 
terrain, and I should hate to 
forced-land there. There are 
dark hills of basalt rock, some- 
times cut with the red of 
sandstone and, between, where 
soft sand has blown in, looking 
deceptively smooth and firm. 
There is no water and, though 
you have some in your emergency 
pack, rescuers might take a very 
long time to find you. Of 
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course, we were flying in com- 
pany, so, if one of us did go 
down, it should not be too bad. 
Somehow, however, I found the 
atmosphere of that little bit of 
country more disturbing than 
the long sea - crossings. From 
Akaba we turned north, flying 
up the line of the valley that 
leads to the Dead Sea and 
towards our final destination. 
On either side of the valley great 
razor-edged mountains rose up ; 
sharp, savage peaks that looked 
as uninviting as the mountains 
of Elba. Soon we were flying 
over the dirty green of the 
Dead Sea; then we started our 
final let down. 

We were delivering the air- 
craft to a Squadron, and I had 
no intention of letting them poke 
fun at the quality of our arrival. 
I tucked in as close to the 
leader as I could, in best ‘ fighter- 
boy’ fashion, and I guessed that 
the leader was not going to slip 
in too unobtrusively. We came 
round the airfield in a near- 
vertical turn and swept fast up 
the line of the runway we were 
to land on. As we got to the 
centre of the runway I heard 
him call “ Break!” and almost 
at once saw the shining belly 
of his aircraft as he swung away 
to his left. A slight pause, 
and then I also swung to the 
left behind him, throttling back 
and putting out the air-brakes 
as I did so. As the speed fell 
away to a safe figure for lowering 
the undercarriage I saw the 
leader’s wheels come down and 
I selected underearriage ‘ down’ 
too, closing the air-brakes as 
I did so. Then, holding my 
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position behind the leader, I 
went through the final and 
vital checks for landing. Wheel- 
brake pressures; air - brakes ; 
undercarriage, three green in- 
dicator lights showing, proving 
that each main leg and the 
nosewheel were locked down 
and safe; fuel, enough for 
another circuit in case of a bad 
approach ; flaps, down as re- 
quired ; safety - harness, tight 
and locked; cockpit canopy, 
unlocked. As I made my final 
turn in line with the runway, I 
could see the leader touching 
down a couple of hundred yards 
ahead. Then I, too, was sliding 
over the end of the runway and 
holding the wheels just off until 
they sank gently on to the 
ground at about a hundred miles 
an hour. A gentle application 
of brake to knock off the speed, 
turn off the runway, and I was 


taxying in to park the aircraft. 

Stripped to the waist, and 
sunburned brown as a berry, an 
airman came to help me out. 
Piece by piece I handed him my 
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kit and, finally, got out myself. 
I ran my finger along the wing 
which had carried me so far. It 
felt smooth, and was still cool. 
I wondered what the machine 
yas worth. Fifty thousand 
pounds ? Possibly. 

The Equipment Officer saun- 
tered up. ‘ Have a nice trip ? ” 
“Yes, thanks. Quite pleasant.” 
I took my brief-case, removed 
the aircraft inventory and handed 
it to him. Proffering a pencil 
and pointing to the space for 
a receipt I said, with studied 
unconeern, “‘ Sign here, please.” 

Half an hour later, I sat 
eating my egg and chips and 
tinned sausages. I had travelled 
nearly three thousand miles in 
something like six hours’ flying. 
I thought of an entry that is 
in my grandmother’s diary, and 
chuckled quietly to myself. It 
reads : ‘ Tomorrow Greville and 
I are going to take our lives in 
our hands, for we are to make a 
journey in a train which goes 
from London to Swindon without 
stopping.’ 





THE 


FALMOUTH AT BATAVIA, 


BY J. D. SPINNEY. 


On the 30th November 1767, 
H.M. frigate Dolphin, Captain 
Samuel Wallis, R.N., sailed into 
Batavia Roads. ‘Wefound here,’ 
wrote her Captain, ‘a great 
number of small vessels, and 
His Majesty’s ship the Falmouth 
lying upon the mud in a rotten 
condition.’ 

Two days later he sent a 
party on board to examine her. 
The great ship was without 
masts or bowsprit, and had 
evidently been hauled up onto 
the mud as far as she would 
go. Many of her ports were 
washed into one, her stern-post 
was quite decayed, and her 


decks were so worn and rotten 
that there was no place where a 


man could be sheltered from 
the weather. Yet a pathetic 
remnant of her crew was still 
on board, left behind to care 
for the ship, and now in as bad 
a state as their vessel. They 
had been there for close on 
three years. 

Soon afterwards Captain 
Wallis received a petition from 
these men that he would take 
them home. There was no 
longer, they pleaded, anything 
for them to look after. The 
gunner had long been dead, and 
his stores spoiled, particularly 
the powder, which the Dutch 
had thrown into the sea. The 
boatswain, by vexation and dis- 
tress, had gone mad, and was 
then a deplorable object in the 
hospital ashore; all his stores 
were spoiled and rotten, the 


roof of the store-house having 
fallen in during a wet monsoon 
and left them exposed for many 
months ; while the masts, yards 
and cables were all dropping to 
pieces, and even the ship’s iron- 
work was so rusty that it was 
worth nothing. The carpenter 
was dying ; the cook, a wounded 
cripple ; and such was the state 
of their ship that all expected to 
be drowned as soon as the next 
monsoon set in. 

To all this the Captain replied, 
as gently as he could, that it 
was not in his power to relieve 
them, and that, as they had 
received charge of stores, they 
must await orders from home. 
The unhappy men replied that 
they had never received a single 
order from England since they 
had been left in Batavia. Ten 
years’ pay was due to them, but 
they would gladly forfeit it and 
go home as sweepers rather than 
continue to endure their present 
situation. They were not 
allowed to spend a single night 
on shore, and when they were 
sick no one came to visit them 
on board. They were, besides, 
robbed by the Malays, and in con- 
stant dread of being murdered 
by them. 

But Captain Wallis was 
adamant. Much as he sym- 
pathised, the regulations were 
clear, and the best he could do 
was to promise these unhappy 
people that he would do his 
utmost to procure them relief 
when he reached England. So 
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they left him, with tears in 
their eyes, and on Tuesday the 
8th December, after a stay of 
just one week, the Dolphin set 
sail. 

So much for Captain Wallis. 
He arrived home safely and 
wrote an account of his voyage, 
but he had nothing more to 
say about the Falmouth. What 
follows is an attempt to tell the 
rest of her story. 


The Falmouth was a brand- 
new ship when the Seven Years’ 
War broke out. A fourth-rate 
of fifty guns, we may picture 
her as a typical two-decker of 
the period, bluff-bowed, with 
pronounced tumblehome, and 
the conventional lion figure-head 
on the stem. She was com- 
missioned in September 1755, 
and from then onwards, until 
she was hauled up onto the mud 
of Batavia nearly ten years 
later, she was to have little rest. 
Her early service need not 
concern us: the names in her 
log-books — Ushant, Finisterre, 
the Shetlands, Kinsale, Leith 
Roads—speak plainly enough. 
In 1758 she crossed the North 
Sea with the Baltic convoy; in 
1759 she was one of the ships 
sent out to defeat the French 
designs in India and the East. 

Through the summer of 1759 
one can trace her slow progress 
to the Indian Seas—the Lizard, 
Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope 
(which she rounded in July), 
Madagascar, until she reached 
Cape Cormorin iu October. Here 
she joined the squadron which 
had just driven the French from 
these waters, and here, in 
Cuddalore Roads, on the 10th 
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September 1760, there came on 
board a new Captain, William 
Brereton. 

Since this officer is the hero 
of the story he deserves a brief 
word of introduction. When he 
took command of the Falmouth 
he was still under something of 
a cloud. Two years earlier he 
had commanded the Cumberland 
in the first of Admiral Pocock’s 
actions with the French, and 
after that engagement tongues 
had started wagging to the 
effect that his ship had not 
been as forward in the fight as 
she ought to have been. As 
was the case with Byng the 
year before (and perhaps also 
to encourage the others), he 


had been court-martialled, and 
although it was recognised that 
the Cumberland was a very bad 
sailer and that his error was 
one of judgment only, he was 


sentenced to lose one year’s 
seniority. 

Captain Brereton felt this 
deeply, and when his squadron 
met the French again his ship 
was 80 much to the front that 
she took on most of the enemy 
single-handed and lost 168 men 
killed and wounded. It was 
shortly after this that he was 
promoted to the Falmouth, and 
one is tempted to see, in all his 
subsequent actions, and especi- 
ally in his meticulous corre- 
spondence, the anxiety of a 
zealous officer to efface the 
unfortunate memory of his 
sentence, and recommend him- 
self once more to their Lordships 
at home. 

If this was in his mind 
the state of his new command 
cannot have given him much 
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encouragement. The Falmouth 
was only five years old, but she 
was wearing very badly, and 
already her stern-post, probably 
made from unseasoned timber, 
was showing signs of premature 
decay. Tropical service before 
the days of copper-sheathing was 
slow murder for the old wooden 
ships, and the Falmouth, with 
a good deal of the fatal Baltic 
oak in her construction, promised 
to succumb sooner than most. 

So, although there was lively 
work under the walls of Pondi- 
cherry, Captain Brereton soon 
had to take his new command 
down to Trincomalee for repairs. 
The work must have been urgent, 
but she was back with the 
squadron on the 26th December, 
just in time for the historic 
cyclone which so nearly de- 
stroyed it in the early hours of 
the New Year. 


The Falmouth was lucky to 


survive. She cut her cables 
and fired two guns for assistance 
(small hope of this on such a 
night) ; her sails blew away, the 
tiller broke, and she began to 
fill, so that the carpenter re- 
ported five and a half feet of 
water in the well. Captain 
Brereton ordered the mizzen to 
be cut away, and soon after this 
the main-yard broke in the 
slings. He then ordered the two 
other masts to be cut away, and 
this saved her. But it had 
been a near thing. 

This ordeal shook the ship 
badly. It hastened the process 
of deterioration in several ways, 
and in particular it started her 
‘ working,’ that is, tending to 

a Commodore Keppel. 
was sent to attack Belleisle instead. 
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change her shape in a seaway. 
But within eleven days she was 
jury-rigged and under way off 
the fortifications, and not until 
Pondicherry surrendered could 
she go for repairs. Then she 
laboured painfully up the coast 
to Bombay, taking two months 
over the passage, and in Bombay 
dockyard she lay until half-way 
through 1761, when she was 
once again judged fit for service. 

Fit she needed to be, for 
another ordeal followed almost 
at once. That August the 
squadron proceeded far south to 
the remote island of Diego Rays 
(Rodriguez), where it waited 
three and a half months to 
rendezvous with a fleet from 
England which never came.! 
Such a miscarriage of orders was 
not uncommon in the old sailing 
Navy, but it came hard on an 
infirm ship like the Falmouth, 
and harder still on her crew, 
who, for the last ten weeks, 
were pumping every two hours. 
Fifty-two of her men had died 
before she dropped anchor in 
Madras Roads on the 25th 
January 1762. 

Two months in Trincomalee 
dockyard were needed to put 
the squadron back into any sort 
of shape, and it was not only 
the Falmouth that needed atten- 
tion. All through April and May 
1762 the depressing work went 
on. The shipwrights shook their 
heads at the Falmouth’s stern- 
post. They caulked, but with 
little result as far as the leaks 
were concerned. And when they 
same to look at her capstan it 
was found to be so decayed that 


The combined fleets were to attack Mauritius, but Keppel 
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another had to be borrowed from 
the America. 

But there was still work for 
the devoted squadron so long 
as the ships could float. Spain 
had joined our enemies, and 
with the French power in India 
at an end Admiral Cornish was 
free to attack Manilla—if his 
ships could get there. They 
sailed in July with troops, only 
the Falmouth remaining behind 
to escort the Indiaman JFssez. 
The two ships did not get away 
until August, but when they did, 
the Falmouth leaked worse than 
ever. While waiting for the 
Essex she had been pumping 
every four hours; after the 
first day at sea one chain-pump 
had to be kept going all the 
time. The two ships passed 
down the Malay shore, through 
the Straits of Malacca, and on 
the 23rd September they were 


turning into the Bay of Manilla. 
Here they found the rest of the 
squadron, and the troops ready 
to land. 

The Spaniards in the Philip- 
pines were in no condition to 


resist the English squadron, 
shaky though its ships might be. 
For a few days the thunder of 
the guns echoed round Manilla 
Bay, and Captain Brereton 
helped to supervise the troops’ 
disembarkation. On the 8th 
October Manilla fell. 

For the leaky Falmouth it 
was probably just as well that 
the operations ended when they 
did. However triumphantly she 
might seem to ride the waves, 
nothing could drown the inces- 
sant clanking of her chain- 
pumps, and three days after the 
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surrender she was moved across 
the bay to the Spanish dockyard 
at Cavite. Time no _ longer 
pressed, and this was to be the 
most detailed examination the 
Falmouth had yet had. 

The work went on for three 
months. All her guns, gear, 
stores and ballast were sent on 
shore, until the empty hull rose 
in the water like a huge barrel, 
exposing hundreds of square 
feet of rich marine growth. 
When quite empty she was 
moved alongside a hulk, her 
ports were plugged, her decks 
strengthened, and on the Ist 
December careening began. The 
capstans heaved her down until 
she lay on her beam-ends with 
all her keel exposed. Then 
what remained of the wood 
sheathing was removed, and all 
the bad places laid bare. 

An alarming state was re- 
vealed. The dreaded Teredo 
Navalis was well installed under 
the sheathing, and the rats and 
cockroaches had eaten away 
so much of the planking from 
the inside that it had become in 
places dangerously thin. Worse 
than this, the timbers under the 
counter were rotten as well as 
the planking; they were so far 
gone that they would take no 
fastenings, and in this part of 
the ship nothing could be re- 
newed. Worst of all, the great 
stern-post was now in such an 
advanced state of decay that the 
whole structure of the vessel was 
weakened. How much longer 
the rudder might be expected to 
swing on it nobody could say. 

In normal circumstances the 
Falmouth would have been either 
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put into a dry-dock and rebuilt, 
or condemned and broken up; 
there could be no compromise 
between these two extremes. 
Unfortunately there was no dry- 
dock in the Philippines — or 
anywhere nearer than Bombay 
—so adequate repairs were im- 
possible. The alternative was 
out of the question; so long as 
the ship could float she might be 
needed. So they clapped on 
new sheathing over all, put 
everything back on board, and 
hoped for the best. Half-way 
through January 1763 she re- 
joined the squadron and, at a 
distance at any rate, appeared 
once more an impressive and 
majestic unit. What her ship’s 
company thought about it all 
may be imagined. 
Fortunately the 
nearly over. In 


war was 
July an 


Armistice was proclaimed, and 
the rest of the squadron de- 
parted, leaving Captain Brereton 


in charge. Ashore the victorious 
troops of the 79th Regiment 
remained in possession. Afloat, 
her pumps never quiet for very 
long, was the Falmouth, sole 
representative of the Royal Navy 
in those waters. It was a 
comparatively tranquil period 
for the ship, but less so for her 
captain. 

As guardian of England’s 
latest conquest Captain Brereton 
was very conscious of his 
responsibilities. No relaxation 
of discipline could be allowed, 
and this soon brought him into 
collision with the East India 
Company, already well installed 
at Manilla. Some of its smaller 
vessels had been requisitioned, 
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and were still under the Captain’s 
orders. As the weeks passed 
their Masters, encouraged by 
the Company’s Agents ashore, 
chafed more and more at the 
Naval control, and evaded it 
when they could. 

A crisis came when an old 
offender, Captain Peter Saulnier 
of the Company’s ship Passig, 
defied Captain Brereton and 
sailed without permission. He 
did not get far. The boats of 
the Falmouth brought him back, 
and the erring Master found 
himself on her quarterdeck 
between a guard of marines. 
He was deprived of his command, 
and then, greatly to his surprise, 
impressed into the Falmouth. 
And in the Falmouth he had to 
remain, despite a most sub- 
missive letter he wrote to Captain 
Brereton next day. The treat- 
ment of Saulnier was perhaps a 
little high-handed, but it had its 
lighter side. In due course the 
Captain was pleased to advance 
the unfortunate Master to the 
rank of midshipman; and a 
year later he released him—to 
one of the Company’s 
that needed a mate. Later he 
was to regret this spirited 
episode, but for the time being 
there was no more trouble with 
the Company. 

And so the rest of 1763 passed 
peacefully enough, with the 
Falmouth swinging round her 
anchor, and her people, to quote 
the log, ‘ drawing and knotting 
yarn, watering, and picking 
okum.’ The New Year came in, 
and still no orders for the ship. 
The authorities seemed to have 
forgotten about her altogether. 


ships 
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At last, on the 8th March 1764, 
there arrived the Company’s 
frigate Revenge, six and a half 
months on passage from Madras, 
with news that the Seven Years’ 
War was officially over, and 
with orders for Captain Brereton 
to return all conquests to the 
Spaniards, embark the troops, 
and return to India.’ The pro- 
clamation was read and cheered, 
and the principal inhabitants 
and clergy invited on board to 
dinner. Then the problems came, 
thick and fast. 

Handing over to the Spaniards 
was complicated by the fact 
that the former Governor, who 
had also been the Archbishop, 
had most inconveniently died a 
few weeks before. So the Cap- 
tain handed over to the Spanish 
military commander instead. 
No sooner was this done than 
a newly appointed Governor 
arrived, and a furious contro- 
versy at once arose between 
the Captain’s choice (rather a 
bad character as it turned out), 
who refused to step down, and 
the new man. Partisans rushed 
forward on either side, the 
Captain’s efforts to mediate were 
completely ignored, so he left 
them to it and withdrew, thank- 
fully one may suppose, to the 
more immediate problems of his 
ship. 

Certainly there would not be 
room for all the troops on board 
the Falmouth, but some smaller 
vessels would accompany her 
and take the rest. As for her 
condition, a committee of car- 
penters, with the master-builder 
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of Cavite, surveyed her anew, 
and were understandably pessi- 
mistic. ‘ All we can do,’ they 
said, ‘is clap on sheathing 
which may take her to Bombay, 
if she goes this year. We cannot 
answer for her any longer.’ 

And so the Falmouth prepared 
for her last voyage. She was 
caulked and patched anew, and 
most of her guns were struck 
down into the hold to ease her 
decrepit hull. A new bowsprit 
was fitted, and, in a spirit of 
provident optimism, the stern- 
post of a galleon found building 
at Cavite was hoisted on board, 
to be fitted should the oppor- 
tunity arise. Finally the rudder 
was cautiously re-hung on what 
remained of the old stern-post, 
and she was ready. On the 
ist April she embarked twelve 
officers and 243 other ranks of 
the 79th Regiment, and on this 
day the fort at Manilla was given 
back to the Spaniards. On the 
2nd the Spanish General and 
Commissionaries visited the ship, 
and on the 12th she sailed. 

It was a crazy little squadron 
that left Manilla under Captain 
Brereton’s command. With the 
Falmouth, whose condition we 
know, there was the Siam, a 
large Spanish galleon which had 
not been cleaned for seven years, 
the Jllocos, a smaller vessel in not 
much better condition, and two 
of the Company’s ships, their 
frigate Revenge and the Admiral 
Pocock, both of which sailed 
with Captain Brereton most 
unwillingly. 


India was the destination, 


1 An odd blunder. Our representatives discussing the Treaty of Paris were not even 
aware that he had taken the Philippines. 
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but the south-west monsoon 
made a direct course impossible, 
and the ships tacked intermin- 
ably backwards and forwards 
across the Sulu Sea, in baffling 
light airs, and then down the 
Macassar Strait between Borneo 
and Celebes. The Falmouth 
had no pilot, and in these 
difficult waters Captain Brereton 
had hoped to benefit from the 
local knowledge of the two 
Company captains. But they 
would not co-operate, and he 
was himself obliged to lead the 
way in the Falmouth, with one 
man in the chains and another 
at the mast-head. It was nerve- 
racking navigation; for the 
rocks would suddenly appear 
beneath the keel, and she would 
have to bring up all standing in 
five, four and a half and some- 
times three fathoms. The Siam 
should never have attempted 
the voyage; so badly did she 
sail that at times the Falmouth 
took her in tow, and she was so 
leaky that before long the battle- 
ship had to send one of her own 
much-needed pumps across. The 
Illocos was nearly as bad a 
sailer as the Siam, and there 
were days when the Falmouth 
had to tow first one and then 
the other, for the squadron to 
make any progress at all. 

In contrast to these two very 
lame ducks, the Company’s ships 
had to be watched all the time 
lest they slipped away. After 
two months of snail-like pro- 
gress Captain Watson of the 
Revenge lost patience, and it 
needed seven shots from the 
Falmouth to bring him back. 
Captain Brereton then laid what 
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he called ‘an embargo’ on the 
Revenge, in order to obtain 
discipline and recognition ; but 
it was useless, and on the next 
dirty night she slipped away for 
good, and soon afterwards the 
Admiral Pocock followed her. 

So the Falmouth laboured on 
with her two sluggish consorts, 
and the sun beat down day after 
day, and the water ran short, 
and the men began to sicken as 
the intolerable ordeal lengthened 
out from two months to three. 
Celebes and Borneo faded from 
sight as the little squadron 
emerged into the Java Sea, and 
in July they were coasting along 
the green shores of Java itself, 
with the thought of Batavia 
five hundred miles to the west- 
ward to rouse their flagging 
spirits. 

Despite the sickness, the over- 
crowding and the torrid heat, 
the crew worked uncomplain- 
ingly. ‘ During all this passage,’ 
wrote their Captain later, ‘ they 
exerted themselves with a cheer- 
fulness, and a very becoming 
spirit.’ 3ut the sick-list was 
longer every day, the symptoms 
being violent pains in the 
stomach and vomiting; this 
the surgeon thought to cure with 
one or two emetics, ‘ which,’ 
noted the Captain ruefully, ‘ runs 
away with a great deal of water.’ 
On the 11th July there were 
135 men sick out of a ship’s 
company of 261, and the car- 
penter was the only fit man in 
his crew. <A week later the 
number had risen to 162, and of 
the soldiers thirty-six had died. 

But the nightmare progress 
was nearly over. On the 19th 
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July the shipping in Batavia 
Roads was in sight, and next 
day the Falmouth was among 
them ‘in a very terrible condi- 
tion, having scarce men enough 
well to bring the ship to anchor.’ 
The Siam was in an even worse 
state, and had to be run ashore 
before she sank. 

Batavia was, even then, an 
important place. A Dutch Ad- 
miral and twenty vessels lay 
in the Roads, and salutes roared 
out as the Falmouth limped to 
her berth. The sick were im- 
mediately sent on shore; live 
bullocks, turtles and all manner 
of fresh provisions arrived on 
board, and for a while that 
sorely tried ship’s company could 
relax. But their Captain was 
never at peace for long. Within 


twenty-four hours he was again 


at loggerheads with the East 
India Company. 

It will be remembered 
that the Revenge had given 
him the slip on passage. But 
she was in the Roads when 
the Falmouth arrived, her 
unrepentant Master not only 
flying a broad distinguishing 
pendant, but actually compelling 
the other Company ships and 
the Illocos to salute it. This 
Captain Brereton promptly for- 
bade, sending a lieutenant across 
to strike the offending flag. 
Next morning, however, another 
broad pendant was hoisted, and 
a gun fired in defiance; and 
when Captain Brereton sent on 
board again, Captain Watson 
refused either to give up the 
pendant or to strike it, swearing 
that if anyone attempted it he 
would act against them as 
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‘pirates and robbers.’ The 
Revenge cleared for action and 
manned her tops, and for a 
while matters looked ugly. In 
the end saner counsels prevailed, 
but Captain Brereton must have 
heaved a sigh of relief when the 
fiery Indiaman sailed a few days 
later with the Jllocos in company. 

But the great question was 
whether the Falmouth could 
continue her voyage. Another 
survey was imperative, and on 
the 25th August she weighed 
and ran down to Coopers Island 
where the Dutch authorities 
had offered a wharf and store- 
houses; and here, for two 
leisurely months, in the hot, 
moist, unhealthy weather, the 
guns and shot, stores and ballast, 
were brought up and swung 
ashore. Yards and topmasts, 
tops and rigging followed, and 
2,291 pieces of pork went over- 
board, being, as the Captain 
tartly noted in the log: ‘ rotten, 
stinking, and not fit for men to 
eat.’ The gear piled up on the 
quay, and the Falmouth floated 
higher and higher, until the last 
tub of shingle ballast was out of 
her. Then, on the 20th October, 
she cast off from the wharf and 
towed down to the dockyard 
at Onrust for the survey that 
would decide her fate. 

This was held four days later, 
and the Dutch Admiral himself 
headed the formidable body of 
experts who climbed on board. 
With him were the Commodore, 
the Master-builders of Batavia 
and Onrust, the principal ship- 
wrights of the marine yards, 
and a number of gentlemen from 
the town. This impressive com- 
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mittee went below to the gun- 
deck, marched aft, and then 
descended again to the stifling 
darkness of the Falmouth’s 
bread-room: this was the after- 
most compartment of the ship 
and the best place to examine 
her where she was weakest. 
What they found there moved 
the stolid Dutchmen to elo- 
quence, even in their official 
report. 

The whole of the stern-frame 
they discovered to be ‘ intierly 
destroyed,’ so that ‘if she was 
to come into a rough sea the 
plank might all fly off and her 
frame drop to pieces, which 
must be the last of all the men’s 
lives.’ There could be no get- 
ting round this, particularly as 
Batavia possessed no dry-dock 
in which it could be put right. 
As for the planking, it was in 
general ‘ quite rotten, the ratts 
and vermin having eaten it 
away in many places to half an 
inch,’ while the fatal stern-post 
was ‘ shivered to pieces from the 
gun-deck transom quite down to 
the lower transom.’ There is no 
need to follow the committee all 
over the ship, but the Falmouth 
must have been as ripe as a 
pear. The details, some of 
which have just been quoted, 
went down in duplicate reports, 
Dutch and English, above nearly 
a dozen illegible signatures, and 
the verdict of the experts was 
that to repair her, even to 
enable her to reach Bombay, 
was quite beyond their power. 

In private to Captain Brereton 
the Dutchmen went a good deal 
further. All combined to em- 
phasise that, since she had been 
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floating only on her sheathing, 
it was a miracle that the 
Falmouth had ever’ reached 
Batavia at all, and the Master- 
builder of Onrust probably had 
the last word when he declared 
that, rather than attempt the 
repairs, he would resign his 
place. 

Professional opinion was unani- 
mous, but Captain Brereton was 
not prepared to let the last 
word be said by Dutchmen. 
As soon as all the assembled 
talent had gone ashore shaking 
its collective head, he sat down 
and wrote a stern directive to 
his own carpenter, Mr Harding, 
that he should summon his 
professional colleagues from the 
Indiamen and resolve whether 
it might be possible after all to 
get the Falmouth to Bombay 
—even at some risk. Mr Harding 
must have understood the ship’s 
condition better than 
but he made some show of 
complying and then returned 
the only possible answer. The 
ship was not fit to leave Batavia; 
nor could she be repaired at 
Batavia. 


anyone, 


The decision now lay 
with Captain Brereton. 

Really he had no choice but 
to make the best provision he 
could for his men, and for the 
stores, and then leave the useless 


hulk where it was. Within three 
days he had made up his 
mind and was writing to the 
Admiralty :— 

: in this situation I find 
myself extremely embarrassed, 
and scarcely know how to act. 
However, upon very mature 
consideration I think it must be 
for the good of His Majesty’s 
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service to leave the ship on the 
mud in this bay, under the care 
of the boatswain and gunner, 
until their Lordships’ pleasure is 
known. ... It gives me the 
deepest concern that I am under 
the necessity of abandoning His 
Majesty’s ship here, but I flatter 
myself... that I have laboured 
to the utmost of my power.’ 

So the Falmouth was to sail no 
more, and the final decision 
must have come as a relief to 
all. Captain Brereton communi- 
vated his intentions to what 
remained of his ship’s company 
while the ship was still alongside 
the dockyard at Onrust. He 
offered them their immediate 
discharge if they could find 
employment, but they had seen 
enough of Eastern seas, and all 
without exception desired to be 
sent home. In a busy place like 
Batavia this was not difficult. 
The men of the Falmouth melted 
into the crews of every ship that 
left the port, and not a few poor 
fellows who came tottering down 
from the hospital too soon failed 
to survive the passage home. 

The stores were more of a 
problem, but here the Company’s 
ships could help. Space was 
available in the Duke of Glou- 
cester and the Duke of Richmond 
for the shot, small arms, cutlasses 
and iron ballast. Then the 
Earl of Middlesex, with most of 
the 79th Regiment on board, 
missed her passage and returned 
to Batavia to refit, and her 
Master offered to take the Fal- 
mouth’s cannon. Finally, H.M.S. 
Argo (28), which arrived at 
Batavia in January 1765, took 
some more of the stores, no 
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doubt anything that was worth 
having. 

For the rest, before the 
Falmouth hauled off from the 
wharf, they got her lower masts 
and bowsprit out of her and 
delivered them into the care of 
the Master-builder. Then they 
warped her back to Coopers 
Island, and into the magazine 
there went all the powder, the 
sails, rigging and cables, which, 
after so much hard service, 
cannot have been worth much. 
The remaining furniture and 
stores Captain Brereton had 
intended to sell publicly, and 
he listed them with consider- 
able care and trouble. But 
such paltry sums were offered 
by the thrifty Dutch that he 
preferred to let them rot in 
the store rather than, as he 
said, ‘make a precedent for so 
infamous an oppression.’ All 
was to be left in charge of the 
Warrant Officers, and this brings 
us to those unlucky men who 
were to stay with the ship after 
everyone else, from the Captain 
downwards, had gone home. 

They were, in order of 
seniority, John Rutlidge the 
boatswain, Ambrose Bishop the 
gunner, and James Harding the 
carpenter. With them were a 
surgeon’s mate, a cook, and 
seven servants — twelve alto- 
gether. It may be asked whether 
it was really necessary to leave 
so many officers behind, but 
Captain Brereton had no choice. 
In the old Navy the boatswain, 
the gunner and the carpenter 
belonged to their ship as much 
when she was out of commission 
as when she was in commission. 
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They were known as The Stand- 
ing Officers, the Admiralty ap- 
pointed them by Warrant, and 
so long as their Lordships’ 
pleasure regarding the ship re- 
mained unknown, her Standing 
Officers would have to stand by 
her. 

So, to Mr Rutlidge, Cap- 
tain Brereton gave his orders. 
' . I shall therefore,’ he said, 
‘strike the pendant, and leave 
the ship under your charge and 
command; and as the gunner 
and carpenter will be left with 
you, you are to keep a watch, 
and take particular care the ship 
is not set on fire or otherwise 
destroyed.’ All the regulations 
were observed. There were even 
three locks on the door of the 
magazine; and until the roof 


fell in, which it very soon did, 
no doubt everyone was satisfied. 


Arrangements were made for a 
Seots merchant in Batavia, a 
Mr James Burnet, to victual 
them; and Captain Brereton 
commended them to the Dutch 
Admiral before he sailed for 
home. 

The time had now come to 
put the Falmouth on the mud. 
On the 9th January 1765 she 
cast off from the wharf and 
towed towards Batavia with 
her own boats, setting the top- 
gallant sails on her jury-masts. 
There was a heavy swell and 
the ungainly hulk got into 
difficulties. Muskets were fired 
for assistance, and boats from 
the Indiamen arrived to anchor 
her. Two days later a Dutch 
pilot came on board, and he put 
her on the mud about two cables 
to the eastward of the river 
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mouth. They carried the stream 
anchor on shore and, after two 
strenuous days, had hauled her 
as far up the mud as she would 
go. 

On the 21st January 1765, 
Captain Brereton struck his 
pendant. The last entry in his 
log reads: ‘Monday. Fresh 
gales and squally weather. A.M. 
sent on board the Dutch India- 
man Vosmaar twenty-seven men 
and boys to take passage to 
Europe, and followed myself 
with the Purser for the same 
purpose.’ 

But before he left Batavia he 
had one more brush with the 
East India Company. The 
offender this time was the Master 
of the Duke of Richmond, who 
waited until the Captain had 
struck his pendant and then had 
the effrontery to hoist a Blue 
Ensign, in defiance of regula- 
tions. By this time Captain 
Brereton had no one to send, so 
he went on board the Indiaman 
himself and confiseated the flag. 
It must have been his last act 
before the Vosmaar sailed. 

On the long voyage home this 
much-tried officer may well have 
wondered uneasily about his 
reception at the Admiralty. If 
he had anything to console him, 
beyond the thought that he had 
always done his duty, it may 
have been the knowledge that 
he was not returning empty- 
handed. Ounningly hidden in 
one of his chests was a remark- 
able trophy of his zeal and 
enterprise — nothing less than 
the latest plan of the harbour 
and fortifications of Batavia— 
a highly secret document. The 
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Dutch Admiral had shown it to 
him in his study, and how he 
obtained the copy is not clear, 
but it seems that a venal official 
was found, and, after many 
promises to safeguard the latter’s 
identity, the Captain parted with 
£100 of his own money. To 
conceal the treasure from the 
Dutch Customs he had made a 
double-bottom to one of his 
chests, and painted it so skilfully 
that it defied detection. 

And so the Vosmaar rolled 
her way northward, into colder 
latitudes than the Captain had 
known for eleven years. In 


the chops of the Channel she 
met such heavy weather that 
she might have foundered but 
for his seamanlike intervention. 
In the late summer of 1765 
she reached Holland, 
llth September 


and on 
the Captain 
Brereton was back in London 
and presenting himself at the 
Admiralty, a Captain who had 
returned without his ship, and 
with no authority for doing so. 

It may be said at once that 
his decision to abandon the 
Falmouth was approved, and 
before the year was out orders 
were dispatched to sell the ship 
and her stores for what they 
would fetch, and bring the 
Warrant Officers home. The 
Captain’s conduct at the reduc- 
tion of Manilla was highly com- 
mended, and so gracious were 
their Lordships that he was 
sufficiently emboldened to raise 
the seven-year-old grievance of 
his lost seniority. He petitioned 
the Crown. Their Lordships, 
more gracious than ever, recom- 
mended him to the young King 
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as ‘an officer deserving of your 
Royal Favour,’ and his seniority 
was restored. 

So far so good, but squalls 
were on the way. East India 
House had heard about the 
presumptuous naval officer who 
had set up the King’s Regula- 
tions against its own, and was 
resolved to make an example 
of him. Within six months 
of his landing in England 
Captain Brereton found himself 
the defendant in an action for 
wrongful imprisonment. The 
plaintiff was none other than 
Mr Peter Saulnier, late master 
of the Passig, whom he had 
impressed into the Falmouth at 
Manilla; and he had all the 
influence of the Company behind 
him. 

The case was tried on the 
30th June 1766 before a jury of 
London merchants, all of them, 
according to the Captain, hostile 
from the start. Counsel for the 
plaintiff waxed eloquent on the 
subject of oppression by King’s 
officers, and Admiral Cornish, 
who fired a broadside or two on 
the Captain’s behalf, probably 
did more harm than good when 
he proclaimed that if he had 
been in the Captain’s place he 
would have tried Saulnier for 
mutiny. Lord Camden, summing 
up, gave the remarkable opinion 
that the prerogative of the 
Crown did not extend to author- 
ising His Majesty’s ships to 
have command of Company’s 
ships in the East Indies, and 
after this the verdict was a 
foregone conclusion. £400 and 
costs were awarded to Saulnier. 

Nor was this all. <A fortnight 
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later the Company threatened 
to prosecute the unfortunate 
Captain for robbery, unless he 
returned the Blue Ensign taken 
from the Duke of Richmond just 
before he left Batavia. At this 
stage, however, a sympathetic 
Admiralty came to the rescue 
with assurances that, if the 
Company prosecuted, the Admir- 
alty solicitor would defend, and 
the affair seems to have lapsed. 

Captain Brereton was now 
badly out of pocket. To the 
£400 damages of the lawsuit 
were added £200 costs. Then he 
had paid £100 for the Batavia 
fortifications plan, and another 
£20 for some charts of the 
Philippines. Besides these there 
had been many other extra- 
ordinary expenses, arising from 
his stay in Batavia and his 
passage home—all incurred on 
Service business, but none 
recoverable through Service 
channels. 

In desperation he petitioned 
the Crown a second time, in 
an immense Memorial, whose 
high-flown language contrasts 
oddly with the business - like 
list of expenses at the end. 
As before, the Privy Council 
referred back to the Admiralty, 
and their Lordships replied at 
depressing length, disallowing 
every one of the Captain’s 
claims in four convincingly 
argued pages. However, the 
light breaks through at the end: 
‘... and though their Lordships 
are sensible that the petitioner 
is not strictly entitled to any 
reimbursement, yet as he appears 
to be deserving of favour from 
the Crown, and as the said plan 
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was purchased for the use of 
your Majesty’s service, and that 
the expenses attending the Law 
Suit were occasioned by his 
zeal for your Majesty’s service, 
... the Lords Commissioners do 
agree he be allowed £120 for the 
draughts, . and £400 for the 
cost and damage of the 
Suit.’ 
in eighteenth-century 
after all. 

That was in January 1769, 
and here we must leave Captain 
Brereton. He had many years 
of active service before him, 
but, owing to another unfor- 
tunate error of judgment in 
1778, which does not concern us 
here, he never reached flag rank. 
He died a superannuated Post 
Captain in 1805. 

As for the Falmouth and 
her unfortunate people, the 
Admiralty orders about them 
must have gone astray; for 
they were still on the Batavia 
mud two years later when 
Captain Wallis of the Dolphin 
saw them. After Wallis sailed 
it is hard to say what happened. 
Mr Harding the carpenter died 
in February 1769, but apart 
from this the Admiralty records 
are silent. However, there is a 
suggestion elsewhere that the 
last survivors were sent home 
by the Dutch in their own ships 
early in 1770, and this is sup- 
ported by the fact that the last 
accounts in the Falmouth’s pay- 
book were closed in that year. 
Be this as it may; when, in 
October 1770, Lieutenant James 
Cook sailed into Batavia, the 
Falmouth and all connected with 
her had disappeared. 


Law 
There was some justice 
England 
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‘Only a puerile hope would 
random thread of chance.’—THE 


“WHAT y’ wants a fyke!” 

Colbey put down his tankard 
as old Daniel, the landlord of 
the ‘ Rest,’ spoke, and there 

ras guilt as well as astonishment 

in his face. Maybe he could 
have read the same emotions 
in mine; for we had indeed 
been surprised in our sinful 
whisperings. 

I looked up in time to catch 
the landlord’s glance, and there 
remained no doubt that the old 
fellow had sensed the subject 
of our muttered conversation 


with the same unerring instinct 


that had always been able to 
find the salmon in the pools he 
knew so well. The bushy grey 
eyebrows twitched a little and 
there was a cynical lift to the 
corner of his mouth; but, for 
all that, the old ruffian’s eye 
held more than the usual glint 
of humour in its brown depths 
as he went on— 

“Lay’n under the bank in 
that riffle in your top field and 
T reckon ye'll have all the salmon 
y want, the way they be running. 
Huh!” he added, as he picked 
up a tray of glasses and departed 
for his back premises, “ two of 
ye could manage’n nicely there, 
but ye’d only find trouble if ye 
tried any of the other tricks.” 

His last remark was hardly 
complimentary, but the authority 


SALMON. 


OLIVER CASSELS. 


hang its nether garment by a 
Precepts oF Hv F’Lune F’Lt. 


of his opinions was not to be 
questioned. His reputation as a 
born poacher had never found 
confirmation in any court of 
summary justice, but his un- 
canny knowledge of the river 
and its fish had, however, earned 
him the keepership of the best- 
stocked waters. And now, in 
retirement at the ‘ Rest,’ he was 
able to enjoy, at last, both the 
doubtful reputation of his youth 
and the good repute of his later 
years at one and the same time. 

It was Colbey who had started 
our train of thought. ‘“ I’m 
going to have some of those fish 
and I don’t care how it’s done,” 
he had declared over our first 
pint ; and to hear the owner of 
long stretches of riverside speak 
like that was unusual. But, in 
truth, he could be forgiven. 
The salmon-fishing season had 
been unfortunate. <A cold, dry 
spring had held the river at the 
lowest levels, and the early fish 
had preferred to remain in the 
tidal reaches rather than face 
the stale water of the stream. 
Then, in late May, the weather 
had changed and a sudden and 
prolonged flood had coincided 
with the arrival in the estuary 
of a heavy run of summer 
salmon. As a result, for the 
past fortnight the river had 
seethed with life as the fish 
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passed by on their journey 
upstream. Big and little, spring 
and summer salmon, in scores 
and hundreds, had swum through 
the middle reaches in endless 
procession ; porpoising in the 
pools with monotonous regu- 
larity and occasionally breaking 
out of the rapids in explosions 
of white foam. 

Running salmon, in any water, 
always seem to use the same few 
favourite lies in which to rest ; 
and it is only in these havens 
that they may be tempted to 
take a lure. Colbey and I 
thought we knew all these places 
within his boundaries, but, fish 
as we might, not a solitary 
salmon could we stop. Day 
after day we had tried every 
trick without success, and every 
evening we had left the river 
telling ourselves that tomorrow 
the salmon would settle down. 
But even now, with the water 
rapidly dropping back to summer 
level, the fish still ran. 

That very evening, with our 
useless rods beside us, we had 
rested disconsolately on the 
river bank, watching the green, 
swiftly gliding water. 

“That’s the fourth between 
us and that willow in the last 
five minutes,” said Colbey, as 
the surface bulged again and 
broke over a broad dorsal fin. 

But I had already caught 
sight of yet another commotion 
in the hang at the tail-end 
of the pool that could only 
have been caused by the passage 
of an exceptionally heavy fish. 
‘“ Huh! Wait a moment,” 
I replied. ‘ There’s a fifth 
coming.” 
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And he came! We were to 
remember that fifth fish! All 
big things—from ocean liners to 
salmon—are majestic. They are 
ponderous and deliberate in their 
movements and seem to scorn 
the fussing ways of meaner 
creations. As we watched, the 
fish rose before us, effortless in 
its strength; a dream fish, its 
silver glory framed against the 
dark green of the far bank. 
The great humped shoulder, the 
depth to its belly, and the 
thickness of the tail-root told us 
this salmon could not weigh less 
than forty pounds. For an 
endless moment it hung in mid- 
air, without as much as a quiver 
of fin, motionless as a plaster- 
cast on a& museum wall; to 
feast our eyes and mortify all a 
fisherman’s instincts. Then its 
nose fell slowly and it re-entered 
the water smoothly, leaving only 
a little swirl on the oily surface. 
Colbey and I looked at each 
other. It was too much. With- 
out a word we rose, picked up 
our rods, and adjourned to the 
‘ Rest.’ 

“A fyke! Now what would 
a fyke be?” I exclaimed as 
his kitchen door closed behind 
old Daniel. 

‘* Couldn’t 
Colbey. 


say,” replied 
‘* Unless it’s one of 
those bag-nets they use for 
eels.” His interest in poaching 
methods seemed to revive. 
‘** When you come to think of it,” 
he went on, “it could easily 
be fixed in that run and we'd 
need only two short leads to it.” 

““T don’t like the idea,” I 
grumbled. ‘“ The thing would 
be too static. Some bright 
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young canoeist playing at shoot- 
ing the rapids would trip up in 
the contraption and then the 
sat would be out of the fyke. 
Where’d we get one, anyway, 
without the whole county know- 
ing about it ? ” 

Colbey supped his _ beer 
thoughtfully, while I awaited 
further expression of his wisdom. 
But he remained glumly silent 
and it became apparent that 
my remarks had been too dis- 
couraging. In order to repair 
the error, therefore, and keep 
his mind from reverting to the 
big fish we had seen, I tried a 
fresh approach. 

“Have you noticed those 
mysterious lights across the 
river from the island lately ? ” 
I asked. 

A few I was 


hours later 


bitterly to regret having put 


that question, but, as it was, my 
companion brightened up at 
once. 

“No,” he answered, 
my men _ haven’t 
them, either.” 

“you still think someone 
was after the fish there ? ”’ 

“No doubt about it.” He 
took another pull at his tankard. 
“Tf you try you could guess 
who it was as well as the next 
man, and I’m certain old Daniel 
here knows all about it though 
he pretends not to. It was too 
close for his comfort and, like 
as not, he warned them off when 
he took the pub. Anyhow, I 
don’t think they’ll come again. 
Besides,” he added, “it’s not 
my bank.” 

‘““T wonder!” Ireplied. ‘‘ The 
water’s just about right, there’s 


“ and 
mentioned 
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no moon, and with so few fish 
being caught the price must be 
near fifteen bob a pound. It 
would be well worth their while. 
Moreover, once they knew the 
water they could do the job very 
quickly and silently without 
lights.” 

“How?” Colbey’s question 
came briskly and he seemed 
finally to have shaken off his 
depression. ‘‘ The place is un- 
fishable by fair means from that 
bank and I’ve often wondered 
what they used.” 

“Just too easy! 
all that’s wanted.” 

“Tt would have to be a long 
one in that deep water,’ he 
objected. 

“Not at all,’ I went on, 
catching some of his new interest. 
“*T had a good look at the spot 
before the water rose. I wanted 
to find out how those big trout 
in the hang could be fished. 
Your neighbour’s a good fellow 
and would let me try, I don’t 
doubt. Well, a narrow ledge 
runs parallel with the bank 
from beneath that small over- 
hanging oak-tree to a point well 
downstream. At summer level 
there can’t be more than a few 
inches of water over it.’’ 

‘“* That’s right,” conceded my 
companion. “ But it drops 
pretty suddenly into deep water, 
doesn’t it ? ”’ 

‘* Like the side of a swimming- 
bath, but it’s not more than 
three foot at that point,” I 
answered. ‘‘ Now, just under 
the oak there’s a rock on the 
bottom that must weigh half a 
ton, and in the angle between 
rock and shelf there’s a perfect 
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lie. That’s where the fish that 
always show under the tree 
come from.” 

** Well, how does one go about 
it?” 

“Too simple!” I replied. 
“IT worked it out while I was 
there. It depends entirely on 
stealth. Get in on hands and 
knees and feel your way along 
the ledge till the first leaf on 
the low branch of that oak 
tickles your nose. Put in your 
gaff at thirty degrees forward 
and you can’t help nicking him. 
Of course,” I added confidently, 
“the last thing you’d want 
would be a light.” 

Colbey took a long pull at 
his beer and put the tankard 
down again. I saw it in his 
eye that he had no flaw to find 
in my theory, and felt a glow 
of self-satisfaction that I had 


been able to tell him something 


new about his own river. But 
my smug complacency was short- 
lived; for his next words 
dropped like hammer-blows on 
my unsuspecting head and 
robbed me of every shred of 
self-conceit. 

‘“* Shirts, shorts and _ tennis- 
shoes at eleven-thirty tonight 
then,” he said quietly, fixing 
me with his steady glance. 
“Come to the farm by the 
back road. Ill bring the gaff 
and you can supply the string.” 
And with that he picked up his 
pot and drained it. 

For a moment I thought he 
was joking; but as the serious 
intention in his tone seeped into 
my mind I fumbled among 
scattered wits for a means of 
escape. 
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“Ts it worth it?” 
out at last. 

Colbey tipped up his tankard 
and eyed its emptiness. “ I’m 
going to have a fish anyway,” 
he declared firmly. ‘* The water’s 
just right, there’s no moon, and 
if we had to buy our dinner the 
price would be near fifteen bob 
@ pound.” 

“ Tt’s going to a lot of trouble 
on a very long chance, isn’t 
it?’ I countered weakly. 

“It’s a certainty!’ Colbey 
was merciless. ‘ We'll do the 
job very quickly and silently. 
And,” he added slyly, ‘“ we 
don’t need a light.” 

I felt the strong meshes of 
my own net tighten about me, 
but one more protest rose to 
my lips. ‘* Man,” I pleaded, 
“what on earth would your 
neighbour say ? ” 

“*T haven’t asked him,” came 
the quick reply. “ But he’s a 
good fellow and I don’t think 
he’d mind us trying. Besides, if 
we get two we'll give him one.” 

I groaned aloud. “ Think of 
the headlines— Midnight Canoe 
Trip Ends in Disaster—Local 
Farmer and Officer Wrecked 
after Public- house Bet ’— 
erumbs! We’d have to leave 
the district.” 

‘* All we needed was a good 
alibi.”’” Colbey rose as he spoke 
and approached the bar. ‘“ You 
know,” he added, with a smile 
that sealed our fate, as he 
banged on the oak with his 
empty pot, ‘“‘ you think of every- 
thing.” 

The 
from 
place, 


I blurted 


drive, late that night 
home back to Colbey’s 
gave good opportunity 
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to examine from every angle 
the folly to which we were 
committing ourselves. To my 
wife I had not dared even hint 
at the proposed excursion, let 
alone confess its object.  In- 
stead, I had changed, in secret, 
downstairs while she slept, and 
crept from the house like any 
guilty schoolboy bound to raid 
an orchard. With every yard 
the car travelled my depression 
increased. The expedition that 
had sounded crazy enough by 
daylight with a pint pot in 
hand, now, at dead of night, 
smacked of lunacy; and only 
some foolish fear of being con- 
sidered a spoilsport prevented 
me from throwing in my hand 
at every cross-road on the way. 

If I had imagined that Colbey 
might be deflected from his 
intention at the last moment, 
his conspiratorial enthusiasm as 
he greeted me shattered the 
illusion. 

“ Everything’s perfect,” he 
crooned delightedly. ‘ Put the 
ear behind the tractor shed,” 
he went on, as he took my 
bundle of spare clothes. “ Ill 
put these in the dairy for you 
and then we'll move. The 
quicker we get to it the better.” 
And as I put the car away I 
silently prayed that the sorry 
business would, indeed, be over 
very quickly. 

We did a last check before 
setting out, to make certain we 
had no identifiable articles in 
our pockets that could be 
dropped accidentally on the way. 
Our clothes were dark-coloured 
and stockings could be pulled 
over bare knee-caps. I had 
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with me a supply of cord and a 
spool of old line, and my 
accomplice had unscrewed and 
pocketed the steel gaff-head and 
carried only an innocent-looking 
ash shaft in his hand. 

‘We can be belated hikers 
on the way out and canoeists 
on the way home,” he chuckled 
as we set out across his first 
field towards the bridge. But 
I could only grunt sourly in 
reply. 

Our way lay across the old 
bridge and then back upstream 
along a footpath that ran 
parallel with the river and half- 
way up an eighty-foot bank at 
the top of which ran the main 
road. The trees that earlier 
had covered the steep slope had 
been felled and were now 
replaced by thick secondary 
growth that stretched right down 
to the water’s edge. The sky 
was clear, but the lingering 
midsummer glow in the west 
failed us when we entered the 
undergrowth. Colbey, however, 
sure-footed as a goat, swung 
along confidently but silently, 
pausing every now and then for 
® moment to listen intently to 
make sure there was no other 
movement in the thickets. Once 
only did the wheeling glare of 
var headlights, stabbing the 
gloom above, make us crouch 
down lest we be silhouetted 
against the glow, but otherwise 
the night remained silent. Not 
a dog barked, not an owl 
hooted, and only the murmur 
of the river below us, breaking 
out of the big pool we were to 
visit, gave us a reason for our 
existence. 
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Presently Colbey stopped and 
pushed me gently ahead of him. 
It was my turn to lead. Even 
in the dark the marks noted on 
my previous exploration were 
found without great difficulty 
and enabled us to make our 
way carefully downhill through 
the bushes. Our luck held; 
for when, suddenly, we found 
ourselves already at the water’s 
edge, the oak-tree that was our 
mark loomed upstream, black 
against an indigo sky. 

Arrival at the scene of opera- 
tions did nothing to dispel my 
depression, and the little island 
that ran parallel with the other 
bank, invisible though it lay 
only thirty yards away across 
the black, deep, unfriendly- 
looking river, seemed to call 
us to abandon our folly. The 


absurdity of the whole thing 


now struck home with full force. 
Sane men break the law only 
when the calculated reward 
amply justifies the risk of ex- 
posure. Yet here were we, in 
the act of poaching, without the 
knowledge, skill or experience 
to make it in the least degree 
likely that we should take a fish. 

My thoughts were interrupted 
by a low chuckle from my 
companion in dishonour, and a 
moment later the gaff-shaft was 
thrust into my unwilling hand. 

“Get to it. Let’s see how 
it’s done,” he whispered. “ Ill 
keep beside you.” 

There was nothing for it but 
to endeavour to translate my 
foolish theories into action ; but, 
even in that debased moment, 
though I had little idea of what 
to do or how to do it, grace was 
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given me to determine I should 
play my part to the best of a 
poor ability. I pulled the stock- 
ings still higher over my knees 
and quietly, very quietly, got 
down on to all fours and eased 
myself forward into the stream. 

The water was pleasantly 
warm and, as I had guessed, 
only a few inches deep over 
the smooth rock. The shelf 
broke away sharply into the 
pool and, with the fingers of my 
left hand on the edge, I guided 
myself slowly upstream. Inch 
by inch, with all the care and 
patience learned in stalking 
trout, I crept along, remember- 
ing all the things that can 
frighten fish, until the leaves 
of the oak-branch brushed my 
face. Here I stopped and, 
taking the gaff in my left hand, 
lowered it gently downwards, 
forwards and outwards, into 
the black depths. 

I heard Colbey catch his 
breath beside me and realised 
that, like myself, he had not the 
slightest idea what to expect. 
Both of us had learnt, however, 
what to do with a fish when we 
hooked one, and our experience 
of lawful angling proved useful 
that night. As it was, I lowered 
the gaff very stealthily until it 
came to a stop on the river-bed. 
Then, raising it a fraction of an 
inch, I brought it inwards, 
backwards and upwards in a 
firm sweep. The memory of 
what happened next is hazy. It 
felt as if the gaff had hooked 
clinging weed, but instinctively 
I straightened up—to receive a 
heavy smack on the buttock 
from a strong broad tail. 
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For a moment there was 
splashing pandemonium ;_ until 
Colbey’s strong hand, reaching 
in front of me, closed on the fish. 
There came two sharp raps as 
he dispatched the salmon, and 
then silence fell once more on 
the outraged night. 

As I sat back on my haunches 
in the water, with the tail-end of 
the fish under my left arm, 
trying to persuade myself that 
I would now wake to find 
myself in a safe warm bed, I 
slowly realised that Colbey, 
beside me, was shaking with 
suppressed laughter. 

‘* What’s the ruddy joke? ¥ 
I demanded peevishly, wiping 
the water from my eyes. 

“The joke’s on me,” he 


chuckled quietly. ‘‘ Man, you’ve 
humbugged me beautifully. And 
such sweet innocence, too!” 


** What are you driving at?” 
I whispered, wondering if the 
fellow had taken leave of his 
senses. 

“The neatest job I’ve seen 
in my life,” he went on. “ You 
had it taped from the start, you 
hypocrite! Where did you learn 
the trick?” Then his tone 
became reproachful as he added: 
“And you’ve always told me 
you knew nothing about salmon 
till you came to this river.” 

Sitting there in the shallow 
water, I stared forward through 
the dark-blue night into a 
fisherman’s future. To lose a 
reputation is nothing ; to acquire 
one, whether deserved or not, is 
dangerous. Colbey could not 
see me shrug my shoulders. His 
low voice carried such a wealth 
of conviction that I knew it 
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would be useless to argue with 
him. This was neither the time 
nor the place, moreover, to 
start denials; so I kept silence 
while he lashed the fish to the 
gaff-shaft. 

‘““ We'll get this one home and 
dry off a bit,” he murmured, 
drawing tight the last knot. 
“Then we'll come back for 
another. It can’t be much past 
midnight now.” 

Never, I decided ; 
gave me no time to voice 
protest. ‘* Come on,” he urged. 
** Let’s get cracking.” 

Let’s get cracking! It was 
not to be as easy as all that. 
Our luck, so generous hitherto, 
was about to change; though 
not, let it be admitted, without 
just sufficient warning to enable 
us to escape immediate disaster. 
It was as I got to my feet that 
things started to happen. I 
felt Colbey’s hand grip my 
elbow and heard his tense 
whisper. 

“Listen!” he hissed in my 
ear. ‘* What’s that?” 

Colbey’s hearing is sharper 
than mine. I listened intently, 
but could distinguish nothing 
above the murmur of running 
water. A moment later, how- 
ever, our doubts were resolved 
by a crash in the undergrowth 
on the hill above us, followed by 
& suppressed but very distinct 
imprecation. Then the night 
seemed to spring to life. A light 
flickered upstream of us, and 
from the direction of the path- 
way by which we had come 
we heard the thud of running 
feet. 

Colbey’s 


but he 


reaction to our 
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predicament was typical of the 
man. ‘Shipwrecked mariners 
we become, old cock, but as you 
value your skin keep your hair 
dry.” And I will swear the 
imperturbable fellow was chuck- 
ling as he uttered the words. 

For my own part, my agitated 
mind went back to Daniel’s 
remark that evening: ‘ The 
other tricks will only earn you 
trouble.’ Too late now to read 
into them the pointed warning 
the old man had _ intended ; 
this, together with the matter 
of my reputation, could await 
tomorrow. Enough for the 
moment that we were caught 
red-handed ; with the evidence 
of our erime written plain in 
fish - seales clinging to wet 
clothing. 

Fear is dispelled by action. 
It cannot be said that the 


situation was enjoyable ; never- 
theless, for the first time that 
night all my doubts left me, 
drowned in fierce determination 
that nothing and nobody should 


rob me of my fish. Although 
the only matter we had not 
discussed that day was a plan 
of escape for circumstances such 
as these, both of us knew 
exactly what had to be done. 
As he sat down in the water 
with his legs over the sunken 
ledge, I felt for the spool of 
line that I had put in my pocket 
before leaving home. Having 
knotted the end securely to the 
cord that lashed the salmon’s 
head to the gaff, I pushed the fish 
off-shore into the current and 
ran out ten or twelve yards of 
line. With two turns of the line 
through my belt and the spool 
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back in my pocket, I followed 
Colbey and let myself slip off 
the shelf into the river. 

Farther downstream, the river 
became dangerous. The current 
of the glide we had to swim 
was not too vicious at this 
point, however, and I was half- 
way across before the drifting 
fish began to drag on my belt. 
Silence was more important than 
speed. I paused to listen for 
reassurance that my companion 
was in no difficulty and heard 
the ripples as he made for the 
head of the island. The chase 
was obviously converging on the 
point we had just left, but 
it was equally evident that 
our pursuers were having a 
rough and slow passage through 
the heavy thickets. After a 
few more strokes low bushes 
loomed out of the darkness and 
I let myself drift the remaining 
yards until I could pull myself 
into the shallower water between 
the island and the shore. Here 
there was ample cover and I 
was able to retrieve the fish. 
For the moment we were safe ; 
but to attempt further retreat 
to the home meadows was out 
of the question ; for this would 
have entailed crossing a stretch 
of loose shingle with the certainty 
of immediate recognition under 
the powerful torchlights of the 
enemy now collected on the 
water’s edge. 

Working my way stealthily 
upstream, I met Colbey and, 
since the initiative had passed 
to the other side, we picked a 
spot where we could view pro- 
ceedings through the grass and 
bushes of the long narrow strip 
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of soil that had afforded us tem- 
porary sanctuary. The flickering 
lights moved up and down the 
bank opposite, as the ground 
was systematically searched, and 
Colbey nudged me gently and 
turned his head to speak. 

** Just as well we didn’t take 
the fish ashoue,’”’ he whispered. 
“We'll have left no trace at 
all.” 

It soon became apparent that 
the searchers had reached a 
similar conclusion ; because two 
of the lights were extinguished 
as they met again under the 
oak-tree. 

“Didn’t reckon an otter ’d 
make ’ee fall over your own feet, 
Harry.” The words were dis- 
tinctly audible over the water. 

“Otter be damned !” came the 
answer. ‘ T’were a salmon out 
of water to splash like yon.” 

Colbey nudged me again. 


* Local bailiff and local cop,” 


he murmured. ‘I wonder who 
the other fellow is? ” 

The speculation was idle, how- 
ever; for it was the first voice 
that came across the river again. 
* Best get home to bed.’’ The 
tone was that of resignation. 
“ They'll not come tonight now. 
The neighbours down to the 
village ll be woken with these 
goings-on.”’ 

It sounded too good to be 
true. The tension of the last 
few minutes relaxed a little and 
I remembered that warm dry 
clothes, stiff drinks, arm-chairs 
and, above all, cigarettes still 
existed. And we wanted all 
these things—badly. But it 
was too good to be true ! 

Little shivers under cold, wet, 
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clinging shirts drying in the 
night air should have been 
sufficient warning of our new 
danger; but even the sudden 
stiffening of Colbey’s body next 
to mine and his sharp intake of 
breath failed to prepare me for 
the sequel. Suddenly his head 
jerked back and the night ex- 
ploded into a hideous crash— 
and by no stretch of any im- 
agination could the shattering 
noise have been mistaken for 
anything other than a _long- 
suppressed, involuntary but 
monumental human _ sneeze. 
Deathly stillness followed for 
one shocked instant and then 
nature woke. All the noises 
we had missed so far now 
broke out on every hand. Cock 
pheasants called their alarm, 
owls hooted, a distant dog bayed 
dismally and, with a precision 
that might have been rehearsed, 
the beams of three torchlights 
fell together on the far side of 
our hideout. 

Colbey and I sank back up to 
our necks in water, behind solid 
cover as the torchlights played 
over the island and the bank 
behind us. The situation, which 
had looked so hopeful, was now 
completely reversed and the 
initiative was clearly in other 
hands. Imprisoned as we were 
by those bars of light we could 
do nothing but await our 
pursuers’ next move. But we 
could ill afford to remain in- 
active in our predicament for 
long. The water that had at 
first struck warm was now at 
least cool and the night air chilly. 
Cramp, pneumonia, or even 
another of Colbey’s sneezes 
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might be penalties heavier, 
perhaps, than we should meet 
in a magistrates’ court for this 
night’s work. The outlook was 
grim, but even now my ac- 
complice could rise to cheerful 
optimism. 

“When in doubt, do some- 
thing and mean it,” he 
whispered. ‘“ What shall it 
be?” 

As I thrashed my inventive- 
ness for a plan of escape, 
however, the answer to our 
question came unexpectedly 
from the other side. 

“* Best save your light; you'll 
be wanting it to catch that otter 
of yours.” The voice was the 


one we knew as Harry’s, and a 
short cynical laugh accompanied 
the words. 

Two of the lights were doused 
at once and it soon appeared 
that a whispered consultation 


was taking place, but, strain 
our ears a8 we might, no single 
word could we distinguish. At 
length they finished their con- 
ference and the man with the 
torch started wandering noisily 
and apparently aimlessly down 
the bank, breaking into shrill 
discordant whistling while he 
did so. Occasionally he swung 
his light back to his own feet, 
as if examining the ground or 
tempting us, perhaps, to break 
cover. 

This performance went on for 
some minutes, until I began to 
wonder what his object was. 
His movements were intriguing ; 
they were too aimless and were, 
therefore, suspicious. And what 
were the other two doing? 
Suddenly the answer to the 
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riddle flashed to mind and hope 
flared brightly. I touched Colbey 
on the shoulder and leant to- 
wards him. 

‘“* He’s been put up to draw 
our attention and make enough 
noise to cover the retreat of the 
others,” I breathed into his 
ear. ‘“‘ They'll be half-way to 
the path by now.” 

“While they work round 
behind us, eh?” he answered. 
“Well, that let’s us out and 
means we've got to move, 
quick.” As he spoke, Colbey’s 
teeth chattered a little and for 
one dreadful moment I feared a 
repetition of his previous per- 
formance. But his tone grew 
firmer again at the thought of 
action. ‘ This fellow’s probably 
jittery, by the sound of it,” he 
went on. “If I play the old 
diversion trick he'll stampede. 
Then you can make a bolt for 
it.” 

But that would not do. ‘‘ No,” 
I objected. “It’s you they'll 
want to see at the farm. Tl 
stay here with the fish. Keep 
them away from the dairy and 
tell’em we’d been to a party 
together and were investigating 
suspicious noises when they 
arrived. When you get over the 
bank make it sound as if you’re 
two of us.” 

** Allright,” he agreed. “ But 
we'll have to hurry; they'll 
be legging it along that path in 
@ minute.” 

And so it was arranged. I 
wished him luck and made for 
the top end of the island, where 
the bushes were higher, while he 
chose the starting-point for his 
dash. On reaching my position, 
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I dredged the bottom of the 
pool for two sizable stones and, 
choosing @ moment when the 
torch-beam had travelled down- 
stream, stood up and threw 
them, one after another, into 
the bushes behind the watcher 
on the other shore. 

It was a trick every schoolboy 
has used time and time again, 
and now it could not have 
succeeded better. The first stone 
landed with a mysterious thud 
on some bare patch of soft 
soil and, a8 we had anticipated, 
the torch-beam flashed wildly 
as its owner, obviously startled, 
whipped round to face the dis- 
turbance. The second missile 
produced a satisfying crash 


among thick foliage as Colbey, 
now in full flight, crossed the 
narrow shingle beach and flung 
himself into a narrow path that 
ran diagonally upwards through 


the dense weeds that 
the low bank. 
clamation as the thistles bit 
through his scanty clothing 
brought the powerful torch-beam 
flashing back to reveal nothing 
but greenery that shook and 
twisted with his passage on 
hands and knees. As he reached 
the crest and safety, a gruff 
exhortation to speed drifted 
back; enough to convince our 
watcher that two of us had 
escaped. 

It was warmer in the water 
than out, and I sat back on a 
submerged stone to await the 
other man’s next move. The 
erratic behaviour of the torch 
proved his indecision, but it 
seemed certain that he must 
eventually decide to follow his 


covered 
His sharp ex- 
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colleagues now that his trap 
was empty. Colbey, at all 
events, could afford to take a 
direct route home and had 
sufficient time to change and 
then meet our pursuers innocently 
when they reached the farm. He 
had barely half a mile to run. 
He could, moreover, be utterly 
trusted to find the right ex- 
planation for being abroad at 
this hour. For myself, save for 
some stray dog, safety lay in 
intimate knowledge of his fields 
and orchards. But it was 
getting colder, in or out of 
water, and I grew fearful at the 
delay. 

At last the other man made 
up his mind. The torch-beam 
turned again towards the bushes 
of his own bank and I heard him 
start the long scramble upwards 
through the undergrowth. He 
would turn when he reached 
the path and examine our bank 
from that vantage - point; so 
the sooner I went the better. I 
drew the fish towards me, wound 
up the line and, gripping the 
gaff-shaft, picked my way as 
silently as possible up the bank, 
avoiding the thistles as best I 
might. 

The smooth meadow was soon 
underfoot. My goal was Colbey’s 
dairy and dry clothes, and my 
aim must be caution rather 
than speed until and unless I 
could locate the opposition. To 
exercise freely again brought 
warmth to stiffened muscles, 
but by the time I reached the 
stackyard I was prepared to 
give away the fish for the 
carrying. The place was dark 
and deserted, and I again grew 
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troubled. Not a sound or a 
light had I noticed since leaving 
the river-bank, and a difficult 
choice presented itself. Some- 
where within a small area there 
were four men looking for me, 
and they had given no clue by 
which they might be located. 
One cannot dodge the unseen ; 
I had to find some cold hideout 
with the certainty of suffering a 
serious chill or risk sudden 
surprise on my way between 
the buildings to the dairy. My 
present state dictated the choice; 
the dairy it must be. 

Tiptoeing through the first 
enclosure, I reached the narrow 
gate that led into the milking- 
yard and let myself through. 
The open yard was on my left 
and on my right the byre doors 
opened on to the concrete pave- 
ment on which I stood; the 


last doorway beyond these led 


into the dairy. Everything was 
quiet, and with a little sigh of 
relief I crept along the last few 
yards to sanctuary. But as I 
lifted my hand to the door- 
latch, my heart jumped into 
my throat. 

There, within five yards of me, 
and with only a low wall 
between us, stood three shadowy 
figures, and they were listening 
intently—to my movements. 

It was the thought of all the 
wasted effort, I think, that 
threatened, at that moment, to 
crush the last of my spirit. If 
we had had to fail, why could 
we not have been caught on that 
other bank before taking to the 
water. I began to feel very 
sick. I waited dumbly for the 
torches to flash, but when the 
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seconds of waiting grew long 
it dawned on me gradually that 
they, too, were waiting for some 
move on my part, some cue on 
which to act. They had been 
surprised, as I had, and—crown- 
ing mercy—my wits returned 
before theirs. I remembered 
Colbey’s rule: when in doubt, 
do something. 

“Hsssh! Is that you, 
Colbey ?’’ Where the inspira- 
tion came from I do not know ; 
but my own voice sounded 
urgent and unfamiliar. ‘‘ There’s 
someone in your small orchard 
and I think they’re after your 
poultry.” 

There was @ 
intake of breath on the other 
side of the wall. Colbey picked 
up his cue like lightning. 

“That'll be 
hissed. ‘* You go 
the top gate and we'll work 
round from below. Come on, 
lads, no lights; we'll have ’em 
yet!” 

Obedient to the call of an 
authoritative leadership they had 
hitherto lacked, two dim figures 
followed the third and faded 
quietly into the darkness, leaving 
me alone with the fish. 

When I had let myself into 
the building I found that, in 
spite of all, I was sweating 
profusely. Five minutes later, 
in dry warm clothes, with a 
cigarette burning, I thrust the 
salmon head-first into an empty 
milk-churn and packed my wet 
gear on top of it. Having 
replaced the lid and hidden the 
gaff in the eaves, I sallied out, 
with mind comfortably at ease, 
to guard the upper orchard gate 


triple sharp 


9? 


them ! he 
and watch 
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against the children of my own 
imagination. 


The air was ‘close and the 
western sky held more than the 
promise of a storm when, next 
evening, I called on Colbey to 
claim my share of a fish that 
it was now safe to carry away. 
He was in tremendous spirits 
and, indeed, we both found 
much on which to congratulate 
ourselves. 

“Think how flat the business 
would have fallen if all we'd 
had to do was walk home with 
the fish!’’ He chuckled again 
at his recollections. ‘‘ But, as 
it is,’”” he went on, “ to have got 
away without as much as a 
breath of suspicion is really 
something. Let’s have one at 
the ‘ Rest’ and hear what local 
gossip has about us.”’ 


We should, of course, have 
already realised that suspicion 
had, perhaps, passed us by only 


because, in the eyes of our 
pursuers of the night before, we 
stood above suspicion. We were 
very soon to be taught, however, 
in no uncertain manner, how 
little stands between success 
and defeat. 

The threat of rain on newly 
mown hay-crops was keeping 
Daniel’s customers busy else- 
where, and by another stroke 
of the good luck that had 
followed us throughout, he was 
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alone in his bar when we arrived. 
Anticipating our order, he seized 
two tankards in a single horny 
fist. 

‘** Fine goings-on down to your 
water last night, warn’t they ? ” 
he grumbled as he turned to- 
wards his barrels. 

Colbey winked at me, but as 
he did so a gust of wind, 
herald of the rising storm, 
rattled the shutters; and the 
door, insecurely latched, blew 
open to a cold blast that eddied 
round our legs. With a muttered 
exclamation he strode across the 
room and closed the door again. 
But, on his way back, he halted 
suddenly in the middle of the 
floor and drew himself up to 
his full height. As I watched 
him, fascinated, I saw his face 
contort and his head go back- 
wards. An instant later, a crash- 
ing sneeze shook the windows 
again and rattled the glasses on 
their shelves. 

Only old Daniel, stooping over 
his taps, never flinched. He 
straightened himself slowly and, 
turning, placed on the bar two 
brimming tankards from which 
not a drop had been spilt. Then 
he looked Colbey straight in the 
face. 

*“T reckoned as much,” he 
said gruffly ; but the twinkle in 
his eye belied the severity of 
his tone. “I told ye, didn’t I, 
as what ye wanted was a fyke.” 
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last time I had seen 
was on the Eritrean 
border. The annual operations 
against the nomadic cattle- 
raiders of those parts had just 
ended and the troops were pre- 
paring to leave for Omdurman. 
I had driven over from H.Q. to 
see which of my orders my 
subordinate was proposing to 
carry out, and make yet another 
effort to unravel the tangled 
administrative affairs of his 
platoon. 

Everybody liked Henry, but 
even he could oceasionally be 
brought to admit that his habit 
of not replying to official corre- 
spondence until the fourth or 
fifth reminder tended to make 
life difficult for his unfortunate 
superior. In anyone else, too, 
a professed inability to learn 
more than a few words of 
Arabic, in a country where no 
other language was spoken, 
would have been more than a 
minor handicap. 

Henry, however, had a colour- 
ful personality, and although 
for most of the time neither he 
nor his men, who followed him 
blindly, knew what each was 
saying, duties other than clerical 
were carried out scrupulously. 
Against the onslaughts of a 
frequently outraged Authority 
the whole platoon presented an 
unbroken front. I seldom won 
against them. 

I arrived to find Henry 
explaining to his nominally 
Mohammedan sergeant that the 


pig he had just shot was a deer. 
Meat had been practically non- 
existent for the past month and 
it was obvious that the Sudanese 
N.C.O. was extremely anxious 
to believe this outrageous state- 
ment. He studied the animal 
carefully, with particular atten- 
tion to the head, until suddenly 
his face broke out in a broad 
grin. 

“Truly Allah has rewarded 
us,” he remarked. “This animal 
is indeed a deer. Behold its 
horns.” 

With this he pointed to the 
slight protuberances above each 
eye, and dietary taboos having 
been circumvented, withdrew 


happily with the pig dangling 


over his shoulder. 

Henry turned to greet me. 

“There you are, old boy,” 
he shouted. ‘“ Who said I 
couldn’t speak Arabic! You 
heard me yourself persuade 
Shawish Ali Labib that the men 
could eat pig. You know that 
really is something.” 

“Henry,” I replied, “I hate 
to disillusion you; the idea was 
good, but Ali Labib was as 
anxious a8 you were to find a 
way to eat that pork.” 

“Ah! but,” said Henry, 
“who gave him the idea of 
calling it a deer? Who pointed 
out over and over again that 
those bumps were horns ? ” 

‘““Someone may have done, 
but you certainly didn’t,” I 
retorted. ‘‘ From what I heard 
of your conversation you started 
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off by telling him you had killed 
a goat and then went on to ask 
him whether he didn’t think it 
was @ cow. Half-way through 
you apparently realised that 
‘gamoose’ was not the right 
word and changed it for 
‘ gurad.’ ” 

‘“*A minor error corrected at 
once,” replied Henry. “It’s 
seldom I have occasion to use 
‘ gurad.’ ” 

“Nor has 
said. 
tick.” 

“ Oh well! as long as Ibrahim 
remains I’m all right,” he replied. 
Ibrahim was his servant, and 
spoke a particularly villainous 
brand of bazaar English. 

“Henry,” I warned him 
sternly, ‘‘ within three months 
of your return to the flesh-pots 
of Omdurman I personally will 
examine you in Arabic, and 
heaven help you if you haven't 
improved.” 

But the examination never 
took place. A few days later I 
was on my way to Cairo to a 
staff job and the Sudan Defence 
Force saw me no more. I did, 
however, get occasional news of 
Henry. A District Commissioner 
passing through on leave had 
quite a few words to say about 
my late subordinate. It was an 
involved story connected with 
the semi-State visit of a local 
sheik. That the procession lost 
its way was certainly not Henry’s 
fault. That he had taken upon 
himself to entertain the sheik 
and his retinue with tea and 
eard-tricks while a distraught 
Commissioner searched the sur- 
rounding countryside could be 


anyone else,” I 
“* Gurad’ means a camel 
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put down to laudable initiative. 
That owing to his failure to 
understand what was being said 
to him he had granted tax 
exemption to a province the 
size of Wales, accepting, quite 
unknowingly, a maiden of dusky 
but obvious charms to seal the 
bargain was, however, nothing 
short of criminal. My informant 
became more and more heated 
as memories flooded back. It 
had taken him six months to 
clear up the matter and he had 
had to postpone his leave. I 
sympathised. I knew Henry. 

It came to me as the greatest 
surprise, therefore, while glanc- 
ing through Middle East Orders 
one day, to see that Henry had 
passed a second-class interpreter’s 
examination in Arabic. I knew 
there must be a most potent 
reason behind this, but it was not 
until I had been back on my 
second posting to England that 
I finally learned the story. 

I had been engaged on one of 
those tactical exercises without 
troops in which the Army delights 
and was seeking inspiration in 
the bar, when I heard Henry’s 
voice. My order for two lar 
gins coincided with 
arrival. 

“ Salaam Aleikum ya saht-el- 
bey.” 

‘* Itfuddle,” I replied, pointing 
to the chair beside me. ‘ You ° 
have no need to impress me 
with your extensive knowledge 
of foreign tongues. I happened 
to see that someone mightier 
than I had managed to make you 
do some work. I'd like to meet 
him,’ I added. ‘ He must be a 
great man to have succeeded 


ge 
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where others had 
failed.” 

“As a matter of fact it was 
Ibrahim,” he replied. 

I looked my astonishment. 

‘“ Well, he was primarily the 
cause of it,” said Henry. “I 
must say I came to rely on 
him a great deal. It was a 
tremendous shock to me when 
he left one night with most of 
my kit and the sergeant-major’s 
bicycle.” 

“So there you were, unable 
to give a simple order,” I said. 

** Not at all, I managed fairly 
well. I have a gift for colloquial 
speech,” he replied modestly. 

**Such as ‘ gurad’ for deer,” 
I said. 

Henry ignored that remark. 

*‘ It’s rather a long story,’ he 
said. ‘* After you left I was sent 
up north to the Nubian Desert. 
The powers-that-be wanted a 
road surveyed between Dongola 
and Merowe. I had the whole 
of my platoon, about ten tons 
of angle-irons to mark the route 
and three months in which to do 
the job. The troops were dead 
keen of course.” 

‘** Of course,” I agreed, ‘‘ any- 
thing which promised to get 
them away from any form of 
discipline would naturally have 
considerable appeal.” 

“Look here, sir! if you're 
going to keep interrupting I 
shall have to stop.” 

This was serious. Henry only 
valled senior officers ‘ sir’ when 
he was upset. 

“IT apologise,” I hastened to 
say. ‘*‘ Have another drink and 
get on with the tale.” Henry 
allowed himself to be mollified. 

M 


so many 
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“On the whole it was great 
fun. I picked up a series of 
native guides, all of whom 
managed to lose themselves and 
us at least twice a day. The 
country was perfectly barren, 
mainly sand and gravel, with 
occasional rocky outerops. These 
were given the honorary titles 
of hills. The difficulty was that 
each of them had four different 
names depending upon the direc- 
tion from which they 
approached. I overcame 
confusion by renaming 
Henry 1, Henry 2 
After myself,’ he 
necessarily. 

“It took me about a month 
to get the centre-line fixed, 
and as I felt in need of a change 
from tough chicken and brackish 
water I moved the troops into 


were 
this 
them 
and so on. 
added un- 


Merowe for a couple of days. I 
stayed with the District Com- 


missioner and caught up with 
my mail. Not that there was 
very much of interest in it. The 
usual complaint about returns 
and some nonsense about pay- 
rolls, so I put them all into 
a large envelope and sent it 
back marked ‘ Whereabouts 
unknown.’ ” 

‘““The same Henry,’ I mur- 
mured. 

“T managed to get another 
servant to replace Ibrahim. He 
turned out to be a jolly good 
cook but didn’t speak a word of 
English. Not that it mattered 
particularly. Ali Labib knew 
what I was telling him most of 
the time, and Mahmoud, my new 
boy, soon got used to my ways. 
The main thing was, of course, 
not to let people know that I 
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was occasionally a little hazy 
about what they were trying 
to say.” 

“That was a most immoral 
precept, Henry,” I said; “ you 
should never have been let 
loose on an unsuspecting country. 
You wouldn’t have been either 
if I had stayed in Omdurman.”’ 

“Oh, I agree,” replied Henry 
cheerfully. ‘‘My dear chap, 
nothing you can say hasn’t been 
said to me much more forcibly. 
In fact Tiny himself tcok over a 
quarter of an hour to point out 
that very thing.” 

“T begin to see daylight,” I 
remarked. Tiny had been our 
Brigadier and was a particularly 
down-to-earth character. 

“So Tiny caught up with 


you?” I asked. 
‘Tt was an awful bit of bad 
luck, really,” went on Henry. 


“The day we left Merowe I 
had to hold an Orderly Room. 
Nothing very serious. A couple 
of my chaps had created a 
disturbance in the village and 
Private Latif was on some charge 
or other, which according to the 
pay corporal, who gave evidence, 
seemed rather serious. I listened 
to what everyone had to say, 
including Latif, and then as he 
appeared suitably apologetic and 
was @ newcomer to the platoon 
I gave him seven days’ extra 
drills and forgot the matter. 
“Next day I set off for 
Dongola along the route of our 
new road, which had been marked 
by driving in angle-irons every 
half-mile. All went well for the 
first three miles, then the angle- 
irons ceased. A circular sweep 
and some elementary detective 
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work revealed large numbers of 
camel tracks, some foot-marks 
and a series of holes where the 
angle-irons had been. I re- 
turned to Merowe, enlightened 
the District Commissioner on 
the activities of his charges, 
and waited nearly two weeks 
for a further supply of angle- 
irons. They arrived with a 
rather rude letter from the 
Public Works Department and 
a mass of correspondence from 
Company H.Q. which I didn’t 
have time to peruse in detail. I 
had started to go through them 
of course .. .” 

“Henry!” I _ interrupted, 
“cease from imperilling your 
immortal soul with such un- 
truths.” 

“No, really, I was getting 
down to it,” he protested, ‘“* when 
who should be marched before 
me but Latif again. 

“Tt was the same charge 
apparently, so it was obvious 
that my previous leniency had 
been misplaced. I must say I 
did not pay much attention to 
Latif’s lengthy speech, presum- 
ably in mitigation, and as soon 
as he’d finished I gave him a 
pretty severe lecture on the 
need for discipline and sub- 
ordination to his superiors in 
all matters. I then awarded 
him twenty-eight days and 
warned him that the next time 
he came before me I would see 
that he was court-martialled. 

“Then we went back across 
the desert replanting all the 
angle-irons. The District Com- 
missioner had assured me that 
this time no one would steal 
them. How he could give this 
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assurance I don’t know, but the 
ways of District Commissioners 
are indeed wonderful. Finally 
we finished back at Dongola 
and ran slap into Tiny who was 
on an inspection trip. 

“T must say he wasn’t 
particularly affable when I gave 
him the usual cheery greeting. 
In fact he gave me a distinctly 
cold look and said— 

*** Young man, I will see you 
tomorrow at ten o’clock. Have 
the whole of your files and papers 
available for me.’ He then 
stalked off. 

“Well, I tried to catch up on 
one or two returns, but it was a 
hopeless task working in a tent 
with a hurricane-lamp, and as I 
had a good idea that I was to 
be slaughtered next morning I 
felt the condemned man might 
as well have a good night’s 
sleep, so I went to bed. 

“ Next day I had everything 
laid out as ordered, and was 
awaiting the arrival of the 
Brigadier when who should 
appear but Latif, escorted by 
Sergeant Labib. I hardly had 
time to find out that it was the 
same old charge when Tiny 
walked in. 

“T told Sergeant Labib to 
dismiss, and that I'd deal with 
the case later. Tiny, however, 
insisted that there was no need 
to do anything of the sort. He 
would wait while I dealt with 
the matter. 

“ We went through the whole 
rigmarole again, Latif giving 
another long explanation, and 
finally it was left to me. 

“Well! I felt that here was 
a good chance to impress my 
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superior with my man-manage- 
ment capabilities and bring home 
the difficulties of the detachment 
commander. I therefore turned 
to him and explained how this 
was the third time within a 
month that Latif had been 
before me for the same offence, 
and that I had no option this 
time but to order him to be 
court-martialled. Tiny didn’t 
say anything to me, but he had 
a longish conversation with the 
prisoner, and then, as silence had 
descended again, I ordered Latif 
into close arrest and dismissed 
everyone. 

‘“* Suddenly there was a roaring 
sound like a ten-inch shell, 
and a shattering explosion a 
few seconds later as it reached 
its objective—me. Tiny first 
ordered everyone to stand fast, 
and then in a voice you could 
hear @ mile away he asked me 
what I thought was the charge 
against Latif. 

‘*]T admit this put me in a bit 
of a quandary. I had only got 
the rough gist of all the talk, 
but I was fairly certain that I'd 
done the right thing up to now. 
Latif hadn’t complained, and 
Sergeant Labib had not come to 
see me afterwards, as occasion- 
ally happened. I therefore tried 
to bluff it out. 

““* Well, sir,’ I said, ‘ you 
have heard the evidence today, 
the other two charges were 
exactly similar.’ 

** * So I gather,’ he said quietly 
enough, ‘ and it may interest you 
to know . . .’ He raised his 
voice again. ‘It may interest 
you to know, you incompetent, 
idle, useless .. .’ 
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““T can’t remember all the 
adjectives he used, but they 
certainly covered my past, 
present and future career pretty 
adequately. I still did not know 
what I had done wrong until 
Tiny, having paused for breath, 
condescended an explanation, 
this time in words of one 
syllable as though talking to a 
child of three. 

‘“** You do not know Arabic,’ 
hesaid. ‘ You have never known 
Arabic ; you have avoided any- 
thing which required work. You 
do not read your official corre- 
spondence ; you have unjustly 
punished a loyal soldier. Today 
Private Latif came to tell you, 
for the third time, that his wife 
is still not receiving her marriage 
allowance.’ 

“T was speechless. 

“<The fact that Latif thinks 
you have moved heaven and earth 
on his behalf, and that the extra 
fatigues and drills you gave him 
were to cast out the ‘“ devil,” 
who was living inside him and 
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stopping his wife’s allowance, is 
a tribute to his pagan beliefs 
and only makes your own case 
worse.’ 

‘* The painful interview finally 
ended. I found myself on my 
way back to Omdurman, where 
I spent the next six months 
doing permanent orderly officer 
and learning Arabic. I passed 
with credit.” 

Henry drank the last of his 
gin and a faraway look came 
into his eyes. 

‘“Tt seems as though there is 
a sequel,” I prompted. 

“Not really,’ said Henry, 
“but I did get a chit from 
the Brigadier when the language 
results were published. A pro- 
verb or something.” 

I started to laugh. 

“You know it?” 
Henry. 

*“T do,” I replied. ‘It was 
the Brigadier’s favourite maxim, 
‘ Experience teaches fools 
wisdom,’ wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was,” said Henry. 


inquired 








BLIND HOLIDAY. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON, 


I AM easy prey to unguarded 
moments. In one of them I 
promised my wife—and myself 
—a holiday in the spring. But 
instead of taking immediate 
action to arrange my affairs 
accordingly, I discovered myself 
overtaken by a continuing chain 
of more or less unavoidable 
business commitments which 
stretched forward into the late 
summer. I was still lax enough 
to allow August to pass, and 
subsequently September, with- 
out curbing a conscientious 
secretary’s zeal in filling up 
that freedom-forbidding engage- 
ment book which dominates 
my office desk. 

Then, in mid-October, there 
was an oceasion when I noted 
the mien of my wife as she 
regarded me over her shoulder 
from the sink. She appeared to 
have assumed that nigh-martyred 
air of resignation which, if no 
immediate arrangements were 
forthcoming to ameliorate, might 
well be herald to a winter of 
discontent. 

So the following morning I 
took firm hold of a red pencil 
and scored it mercilessly through 
the first two weeks of November, 
with no respect among other 
things for three ‘ Committees,’ 
two overseas visitors and an 
address to the Institute. My 
secretary—whose aptitude for 
long-suffering must, by now, 
be almost on a par with that 


of my wife—bore witness to 
this relentless piece of ‘scrub- 
bing,’ and, after allowing herself 
the suggestion of a sigh, posed 
a@ patient inquiry— 

‘“* This strike—is it official or 
otherwise ? ”’ 

Our association, having begun 
with the termination of her 
war service with the W.R.N.S., 
is charged with mutual under- 
standing sufficient for me to 
interpret her question as mean- 
ing in effect—had I un- 


expectedly been called abroad 
on business, or was I actually 
about to take a holiday ? 

replied, 


“The strike,” I 
“though unofficial, is at the 
dictates of the Union ’—add- 
ing that I was referring to the 
one which I had entered into 
at the altar. 

She appreciated this and im- 
mediately became almost depress- 
ingly over-anxious to foster the 
arrangements whereby she would 
be rid of me for two weeks. 
But I recognise her ever as a 
girl who, when given her head, 
is brimful of original ideas ; 
and, being clueless myself on 
how one might enjoy a holiday 
in November, I just left the 
whole project to her enthusiasm 
and imagination. All she asked 
(rather, I thought, in the manner 
of a matelot craving official 
permission to grow a_ beard) 
was leave to become ‘ unavail- 
able,’ in order to employ herself 
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in plotting my holiday for the 
rest of the day. I nodded 
assent and, with that air of 
utter unobtrusiveness which is 
the hall- mark of the perfect 
secretary, she vanished from 
my presence before I fully 
realised she was gone. 

Simultaneously, I was struck 
by an alarming thought; and I 
immediately ‘ buzzed’ through 
to that same paragon who was 
far more often called upon to 
chart my business trips than 
my private expeditions. In- 
stantly her disembodied voice 
—with that ‘ ready-aye-ready- 
sir’ intonation of unquestioning 
acceptance—was restored to my 
room. 

‘There is one vital con- 
sideration in anything you may 
arrange,” I urged. ‘“ It’s just 
that on this occasion I happen 
to be travelling at my own, 
and not at the firm’s, expense.”’ 

I switched the line dead before 
any reply—no doubt cast in the 
jargon of Western Approaches— 
could become audible. 


The mid-morning plane which 
took off from Speke brushed 
smoothly down at Collinstown 
just sixty-five minutes later. 
As we taxied and turned towards 
the apron of Dublin’s airport, I 
took note of the half-gratified, 
half-bemused expression on my 
wife’s face. I had no doubt 
it was occasioned by the fact 
that while she herself had just 
been restored to earth, what 
the immediate future might have 
in store for her was—so far as 
lay within her knowledge—still 
very much in the air. To the 
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best of my belief it was a 
secret shared between myself 
and the imaginative ex-Wren 
in my office, who had ‘ plotted,’ 
‘charted’ and, within twenty- 
four hours, ‘finalised’ the entire 
arrangements connected with the 
air, land and sea excursion upon 
which Bunty and I were now 
embarked. The faney had 
occurred to me that, by keep- 
ing each successive stage of our 
journey a secret from my wife, 
the element of surprise might 
amplify the still-childish delight 
she shares with me in all forms 
of travel. While I must admit 
that Bunty’s initial reaction to 
voyaging in such a state of 
continuing vagueness was a pro- 
longed and doubtful ‘Oh.. .,’ 
she shortly became quite obvi- 
ously enchanted with the whole 
idea; and I took pride in the fact 
that throughout the entire period 
of our holiday she appeared 
more than manifestly thrilled 
as each contrasting phase of it 
became revealed to her. 

While I never fail to remember 
my two friends—George and 
Jack—who operate the business 
side of the bar in the Dublin 
hotel, I invariably forget that 
if one requires, by English 


standards, a large pink gin— 


one asks for a small one. I 
remarked upon the extreme 
potency of the portion allotted 
to me by Jack, who, in turn, 
reminded me that I had re- 
quested the measure which 
amounts to a fraction less than 
one-ninth of the whole bottle. 
As I drained my glass, Kevin 
—an old and delightful acquaint- 
ance—breezed up alongside us, 
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full of traditional Irish bon- 
homie. In the same breath he 
inquired what we were doing 
in Dublin and what we were 
having to drink. 

‘* Well—tomorrow,”’ I began 
airily, ‘‘ we’re going down to...” 
I stopped abruptly, realising 
that Bunty was at my right 
elbow imbibing tomato juice. 
“Tl tell you all about that 
later,’ I said in softer tones. 
“Tn the meantime—I think a 
small pink gin—if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

After luncheon, and although 
Bunty was engaged elsewhere, I 
found myself imparting know- 
ledge of our schedule to Kevin 
with a strong tendency to talk, in 
the manner of a conspirator, out 
of the side of my mouth. It 
proved infectious, for presently 
my companion leant heavily 
against me and_ whispered. 
‘You'll not be travelling to Cork 
by car.”” Engagingly, and with 
a greater degree of audibility, 
he went on: “ The road — it’s 
just terrible. Now it’s not so 
much the traffic, the farm stock 
and such-like you need to be 
bothering about at all. It’s 
the furniture! Now would you 
believe it if I was to tell you 
that only last week I drove 
into Cork boiling away like 
Billy-o; and what did I find 
but bayoneted upon my front 
were the four legs of a kitchen 
chair ! ”’ 

I sympathised with him suit- 
ably and assured him that it 
was our intention to travel by 
train. 

It was an intention for which 
—in the event—Bunty and I 
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had reason to be grateful. Both 
of us, I feel in common with 
® multitude among others of 
our age, have never lost that 
childish, hitherto for us unful- 
filled, craving to share the engine- 
driver’s uninterrupted view of 
the way that lies ahead. The 
front coach of the Diesel-driven 
train which pulls southwards 
out of Kingsbridge Station in 
the early afternoon has, from 
the passenger’s viewpoint, al- 
most everything in common with 
any Green Line bus-drive out 
of London. The _ overriding 
qualification is, of course, the 
at first quite terrifying lack of 
a steering-wheel which enables 
the driver, for the most part, 
to recline back and smoke with 
his hands on his knees, now 
and then to turn about and 
treat his passengers to a few 
moments of critical scrutiny 
and, at varying intervals while 
in full flight, to lean a long 
way out of the window and 
wave to his friends. Indeed, 
one was almost surprised that 
on oceasions when a straight 
stretch of tapering, slightly un- 
dulating railroad lay for seem- 
ing miles ahead, he failed to 
brew himself a cup of tea or 
put his feet up on the lever- 
box and immerse himself in 
‘ The Irish Independent,’ shortly 
before taking his afternoon nap. 

There appeared little, if any- 
thing, to merit attention towards 
the scenery through which we 
were passing, and so our unflag- 
ging interest became focused on 
the driver, more or less from the 
moment he removed his peaked 
ap in the outskirts of Dublin 
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until some three hours later 
when he thought fit to replace 
it on his bullet-shaped head 
before entering the tunnel which 
emerges into Cork Station. Since 
he was a mountain of a man, and 
because whenever he turned to 
regard us it was with an expres- 
sion which suggested he could 
immediately make use of a shil- 
lelagh, Bunty and I christened 
him Mr O’Hooligan. But we ac- 
knowledged that Mr O’ Hooligan 
was a thoughtful man in two 
respects at least. At times, ap- 
parently, he became so immersed 
in abstract thought that he 
considered it expedient to apply 
his thumb to a button: this 
refinement, logically equipped 


without doubt as a warning of 
approach, had the startling effect 
of producing in our midst the 
agonising two-tone bray of a 


jackass—but, obviously, it also 
restored Mr O’Hooligan to a 
better appreciation of his im- 
mediate responsibilities. Then, 
in the other sense, he was 
thoughtful for his colleague and 
guard-cum-ticket-inspector who 
no doubt had his habitation 
amid the less exhilarating stern- 
sheets of the train. Whether 
it was so or not, this 
light obviously had ‘ urgent 
private affairs’ to conduct at 
Knocklong, where Mr O’ Hooligan 
manipulated his Jevers so as 
to halt us at a platform whose 
sole occupant was a recumbent 
pig with a satisfied smile on its 
face. Ten minutes later the 
lesser light reappeared, side- 
stepped the pig, and shortly 
we continued on our way. 

It was Bunty’s contention 


lesser 
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that a long-living Knocklong 
wasp had decided to share the 
driver’s glassed-in cabin at our 
recent halt. She could think of 
no other immediate explanation 
of what had suddenly given rise 
to Mr O’Hooligan’s alarming 
attack of head-twitch. To me 
it seemed that, while he might 
well be warding off some such 
unseen evil, it was more prob- 
able that he had become engaged 
in heated altercation with an 
imaginary companion. At re- 
curring intervals this torment 
arising from his neck muscles 
would slacken off as though into 
a slow unspoken gesture of dis- 
approval, only to flare up again 
into a positive torrent of nodding 
agreement. When it ended in 
a rotating movement of more 
than considerable agitation, we 
discounted all earlier predictions 
and concluded that he had 
now indeed fallen asleep and 
was dreaming that he had been 
degraded into the—for him— 
unfamiliar discomforts of the 
collared classes. 

Altogether the O’ Hooligan con- 
trived to make it a lively and 
memorable leg of the journey ; 
and Bunty and I were still in 
spasmodic fits of the giggles 
when Bob, thinking no doubt 
that he had been invited to 
meet a couple of mental defec- 
tives, drove us through dusk 
and then dark to his island 
home. 

The average English land- 
lubber has, in all probability, 
seldom, if ever, given thought 
to the picturesque little island 
which is written as Cobh and 
pronounced — rather appropri- 
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ately—as Cove. But the vast 
majority—at least among pre- 
war naval men—will be on 
familiar terms with its erstwhile 
name of Queenstown. One im- 
mediately senses that hereabouts 
must have been enacted many 
scenes of essentially Irish history 
in an era which dawned and 
had its day centuries before 
the bitterness that has tinged 
contemporary times. But such 
thoughts, for what they may be 
worth, were to come to me 
later, when I considered the 
implications that lay behind the 
ancient bastion of Spike Island 
(again so appropriately named) 
and the outmoded earthworks 
once designed to fortify the 


last stretch of mainland taper- 
ing towards Roches Point and 
the wide reaches of the Atlantic. 

At this stage of the journey 


we were not privileged to see 
Cobh by daylight, save from 
some distance away, shortly 
after dawn on the following 
morning. But as we walked 
with Bob and his wife to dine 
at the Commodore, I paused 
to glance at the simple lines of 
the stone erection which paid 
tribute to a thousand souls 
who perished in the Lusitania. 
Under the shadowy illumina- 
tion of a street lamp it impressed 
me as being more than mildly 
macabre. The thought of it, 
rather hauntingly, recurred to 
me during dinner. 

“TI was just fourteen when 
they sank the Lusitania,” I 
remarked. ‘I had forgotten 
that it happened so close to 
Queenstown.” 

Betty looked up sharply at 
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her husband, and Bob in turn 
treated me to a wink and a 
warning kick on the shins. It 
had not occurred to me earlier 
that, though Bob is eternally 
loyal to his Lancastrian back- 
ground, his wife is most ardently 
Irish, and as much wedded to 
her native Cobh. Thus to her, 
Cobh by any other name would 
not be like the rose! 

‘*T think Cobh’s a heavenly 
place,” put in Bunty (who on 
rare occasions qualifies as a loss 
to the diplomatic service). “I 
can’t wait to see it by daylight.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to,” 
I said. ‘ The tender leaves at 
erack of dawn. That is—I 
mean...’ This time I could 
cheerfully have kicked myself ; 
for I noticed that Bunty was 
regarding me with an expression 
best described as being half 
quizzical, half Madonna-like. 

“Tender?” she asked in- 
nocently. ‘*‘ What tender?” 

Bob, who of necessity had 
become my confidant, rose to 
my immediate rescue. ‘ The 
one,” he replied with an air of 
ill-disguised mischief, ‘‘ the one 
that plies between Queens . 
between Cobh and Spike Island.” 


The tender did indeed cast 
off from the pier at Cobh in 
the half-light of seven o’clock 
next morning ; and furthermore 
it seemed to be heading towards 
the deep, though narrow, channel 
—not immediately in view— 
that divides the eastern edge 
of Spike Island from the main- 
land. It was bitterly cold on 
deck and, a8 we got under 
way, it started to drizzle. Bob, 
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by then, had handed us over 
to Sean, a@ man of infinite 
kindness and charm, but one 
whose intonation of English 
stretched so far beyond the 
mere limits of an Irish brogue 
that we found him almost un- 
intelligible. 

‘Shall I try him in Dutch?” 
whispered Bunty, little realis- 
ing that if Sean had overheard 
her he might well have with- 
drawn his valuable co-opera- 
tion, @ continuance of which 
was vital to the next stage of 
our journey. So I dispatched 
my wife with the suggestion 
that she went and warmed 
herself below. 

As full light was gradually 
restored to the approaches, my 
eye alighted upon a staunch 
little craft moored to the main- 
land. She was diminutive and 
unusual. I thought of her as 
@ woman of incongruously volup- 
tuous bosom, narrow waist and 
long, thin, tapering legs—float- 
ing upon her back. I imparted 
as much to Sean, who un- 
doubtedly proceeded to tell me 
a great deal about her, little 
of which I understood until he 
chose to mention her name. I 
thrilled as any schoolboy might 
to the magic of that name, 
realised that those fantastically 
high bows faced towards the 
Atlantic outlet, continually on 
the alert for emergency; and 
I tried to absorb each detail of 
@ power unit so unbelievable to 
her over-all proportions. I re- 
membered, too, that her most 
famous errand was gallant failure. 

Presently an excited Bunty 
joined me on deck. ‘“ What a 
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wonderful ship ! ’ she exclaimed. 
** Do tell me what she is.” 

“She’s just an ocean-going 
tug,” I replied in quiet tones. 
Then I added with tremendous 
emphasis, “ But her name is 
* Turmoil.’ ” 

It struck me that this in- 
formation merited a_ better 
reception than the stony silence 
with which my wife rewarded 
it. So I proceeded to refresh 
her memory. ‘“ They say,” I 
went on, “ that she could have 
towed the Flying Enterprise to 
safety in these waters; but 
they tried to make Falmouth 
and .. . damn it all—aren’t 
you even interested ? ” 

“Yes, I am,” said my wife 
patiently. ‘I’m interested in 
anticipation of the unexpected ; 
but not in just having my leg 
pulled. If that’s a tug, then 
I’m O’Hooligan’s mother ! ”’ 

I turned to her and realised 
immediately that her interest— 
far removed from the Turmoil— 
had for some time been centred 
upon a very different ship which 
had swiftly sprung into view as 
the tender rounded the island 
bluff. 

And no wonder. What a 
truly magnificent sight she was ! 
All the great Atlantic liners 
are, of course; but this one 
presented to me an entirely 
new angle in uninterrupted lines 
of dignified beauty, superbly 
conceived in massive propor- 
tion. As she lay anchored a 
mile away, broadside on to our 
view, she appeared to occupy 
the full width of the channel 
and to outsoar the headlands 
that enfolded her. To me, 
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she was readily identifiable, since 
her two raked funnels, thick- 
set, slightly for’ard of midships, 
were each topped by a device 
—shared in this particular 
pattern by her younger sister 
alone—which lends them the 
becoming illusion of wearing 
caps with the peaks pointing 
aft. 

Through the mild drizzle she 
imparted a sense of warmth, 
of comfortable ease, indeed all 
that she actually was—a luxury 
liner. And I remember, too, an 
inescapable, though utterly ridi- 
culous impression that, while en 
route across the North Atlantie, 
she had deviated a _ perilous 
distance inland for the sole 
purpose of saving Bunty and 
me from further buffeting by 
tender. Aided by a fanciful 
mind, it is pleasant on such 


occasions to assume the light 
mantle of royalty without its 
accompanying cloak of essential 
burden. 


As the tender edged in and 
made fast alongside, the dis- 
tinctive lines of the great ship 
gave way to a towering mass 
of black hull, studded by tier 
upon tier of ports. From one 
of the lower ones, in line with 
the deck of the tender, there 
appeared a smiling, moon-shaped 
face, topped by a chet’s hat; 
and one’s nostrils could almost 
detect the delicious smell of 
Wiltshire bacon on the grill. 

Presently a narrow gang-plank 
gave us access to the ship 
through an aperture not far 
above the water-line; and soon 
we were shepherded aboard by 
Sean. I was surprised and a 
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little bit disappointed that Bunty 
accepted all this without inquir- 
ing whether we were on our 
way to New York. Then I 
found solace in the thought 
that she probably believed Sean 
had just invited us aboard for 
breakfast ; and that within the 
hour we should be accompany- 
ing him back on the tender 
to Cobh. 

I have always heard that it 
was Miss Beatrice Lillie who, 
when travelling home from New 
York aboard the Queen Elizabeth, 
was reputed to have button- 
holed a@ passing steward with 
the query, “ Excuse me, my 
man, but what time does this 
‘place’ arrive at Southamp- 
ton?” 

Although this ship was some- 
what smaller, Bunty and I 
developed a finer appreciation 
of that remark during the course 
of the morning as we kept 
losing our bearings in a con- 
tinuing bewilderment of lounges, 
writing-rooms, shopping-centres 
and cocktail bars. From that 
Waldorf-Astoria setting, which 
was housed between the encased 
lengths of port and starboard 
promenades, it was something 
of an adventure to find one’s 
way, after a short flight by 
elevator, to the quiet of our 
stateroom. 

Shortly before nine o’clock, 
following a breakfast that was 
limitless in its choice, Sean took 
leave of us, and precisely on 
the hour the tender cast away 
to the accompaniment of four 
blasts on her siren: these were 
loud and of medium tone, but 
they might have been as the 
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high piping notes of a penny 
whistle when compared with 
the deafening basso profundo 
response from the liner. It 
came like a sonorous roar which 
reverberated about the deeps 
and echoed back to us from 
distant, mist-hidden heights far 
inland. 

And as we slowly — effort- 
lessly, it seemed—gathered way 
towards the open Atlantic, I 
turned to my wife. 

‘* Have you a clue,’’ I asked, 
‘* where we’re headed for ? ” 

“So long as you have,” 
she replied somewhat evasively, 
“that’s really all that matters 
—isn’t it?” 

We left it at that, although I 
found it necessary to say that 
it would be worth her while to 
unpack completely for us both. 

In this operation she was to 


be exasperatingly unaided by 
the critical commentary of an 
elderly Dutchman who, though 
no doubt possessed of avuncular 


tendencies, betrayed no out- 
ward evidence of charm. Offici- 
ally he was our stateroom 
steward, and though his real 
name was neatly framed on 
the back of the door, we decided 
to refer to him as ‘ Old Kasper.’ 
Furthermore we concluded that, 
since it was the off-season for 
first-class Atlantic travel, ‘ Old 
Kasper’ was seeking to redress 
his resultant drop in gratuities 
through working overtime as a 
self-appointed travel adviser. I 
began to wonder how little I dare 
offer him at the conclusion of 
our voyage. 

Also framed upon the door 
was the name of our stewardess, 
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who, for all I knew, might have 
been blonde and beautiful or 
black and buxom. We had 
neither the courage nor the 
heart to summon a lass with 
a@ name like that—particularly 
since the barometer had begun 
to fall. It was singularly un- 
fortunate, particularly in her 
chosen occupation; but none 
the less it was printed there 
plainly enough—Hileen Mesick. 

And unseen though Mesick 
was, she bore the only genuine 
name of any among the ship’s 
personnel that I can now recall. 
For, as with ‘ Old Kasper,’ we 
referred to and still remember 
several other characters, who 
interested us aboard, by the 
names which we ourselves chose 
to bestow upon them. 

There was, for instance, ‘ Bo- 
Didley,’ who paraded round the 
restaurant during breakfast with 
a chromium-plated oven strapped 
to his chest. We could never 
resist inviting his attentions in 
order to appreciate the manner 
in which he synchronised the 
opening of his portable contrap- 
tion (for our inspection of its 
contents) with the breaking of 
his ebony features into a broad 
grin (in anticipation of our 
favours). It was almost as 
though some hidden mechanism 
connected the two. But as his 
warmed-up wares consisted of 
ponderous-looking currant buns, 
zwieback and seed rolls, we 
invariably shook our heads a 
little sadly, then waited for the 
oven door to be slammed home 
again at precisely the same 
moment as his flash of white 
teeth snapped out of view. I 
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conceived the notion that ‘ Bo- 
Didley’ was an automaton ; 
for he showed no greater degree 
of resentment at our inability 
to tackle currant buns for break- 
fast than he displayed apprecia- 
tion for the dime with which I 
rewarded him on each occasion 
he entertained us with his little 
act. 

Our table steward immedi- 
ately became ‘Calvin’; for he 
shared with his former President 
—Mr Calvin Coolidge—that thin- 
lipped, slightly sour expression 
which suggests that such men 
have been weaned from a jar 
of pickles. But his looks belied 
him ; for he was ever solicitous, 
though perhaps a little ex- 
travagant in his anxiety to be 
helpful as we pored over the 
incredible menus he thrust before 
us immediately we sat down 


to another overpowering repast. 
For instance, I, whose normal 
breakfast consists of a lightly 
boiled egg and a thin slice of 
toast, had already found accom- 
modation for iced melon, por- 


ridge and (just out of sheer 
curiosity) ‘Cod Tongues and 
Sounds in Double Cream’; it 
was then, as I proceeded to 
ponder the sixteen alternatives 
under the general heading of 
‘Eggs,’ that ‘Calvin’ over- 
whelmed me and I was put to 
immediate flight. ‘‘ Now how’s 
*bout some de-licious Baked 
Roast Beef Hash with Green 
Peppers and Pan Gravy 

But no picture of the res- 
taurant would be complete with- 
out inclusion of ‘The Manhattan 
Mauler ’ whose presence domin- 
ated it. He was not unlike Jack 
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Dempsey, but rather tougher- 
looking, with the shoulders of a 
qualified chucker-out always well 
fitted within the same black 
jacket. His formidable appear- 
ance, however, was somewhat 
softened by the four rolled points 
of a silk handkerchief which 
emerged in perfect sizing from 
his breast pocket and which I 
at first mistook for an ivory 
woodwind. He had obviously 
nothing to do with the Chief 
Steward’s department, and we 
could only conclude that he was 
employed by the Insurance Com- 
pany to keep an eye on the 
passengers in general and the 
table silver in particular. We 
felt sorry for ‘The Manhattan 
Mauler’ for two reasons: the 
monotony of his slow, flat- 
footed trudge round two hundred 
tables, as he glanced surrepti- 
tiously down at each in turn ; 
and the protocol that prevented 
him from smoking openly while 
so engaged. I can hardly suppose 
that Bunty and I were the 
only passengers to catch sight 
of him in a mirror as he passed 
on his rounds behind a narrow 
sereen, taking an almighty drag 
from a lighted cigarette which 
he picked up and replaced on an 
ash-tray without even moment- 
ary delay to his progress. His 
mastery of unobtrusive exhala- 
tion was to be marvelled at; 
for by the time he passed us 
again on his silent way, there 
was still a just discernible wisp 
of blue smoke emerging from 
his nostrils, which added a 
certain dragon-like effect to his 
already forbidding air. 

At dinner on the first evening 
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we spent at sea, I think Bunty 
was determined to get her own 
back on some ten months of 
more or less continual washing- 
up. At least it appeared (with- 
out the aid of ‘ Calvin’) that 
she was set upon selecting all 
the dishes, on plates that would 
collectively create a housewife’s 
nightmare when stacked up for 
attention afterwards. I remem- 
ber Seelachs in Oil, Filet Goulash 
& la Minute Stroganoff, Roast 
Turkey with Cranberry Jelly 
and a Butter Pecan Ice Cream. 
(And to think that on a quiet 
evening at home a capacity of 
such potentiality would crave 
no more than a plain omelette 
eaten from the knee before a 
television set!) In the cireum- 
stances it hardly surprised me 
that she was in bed and asleep 
before ten o’clock. 

The majority of our fellow- 
passengers were still in the 
cinema at that hour and, pres- 
ently, I found myself in one 
of the bars, unaccompanied 
save for one dishevelled-looking 
customer who was far too 
occupied to pay the slightest 
attention to me. I sat on a 
stool a little distance away and, 
fortified by a ‘Scotch on the 
Rocks,’ took note of the proceed- 
ings with growing incredulity. 
In my time I have witnessed 
some startling displays, but this 
was an exhibition in the art of 
quick-fire drinking such as I 
had never even dreamed of as 
being a possibility. I began to 
imagine that I must be viewing 
one of those tough saloon scenes 
in a ‘ Western,’ with the film 
being projected onto the screen 
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at three times its normal speed. 
This other patron’s particular 
tipple was a brand of light 
rum, known as Daiquiri, and 
his tempo: of knocking them 
back out of a pony-glass had 
developed such an urgency that 
the barman (with the name of 
Harry stitched below the lapel 
of his white coat) found it an 
economy in effort to keep the 
uncorked bottle in his hand, 
holding it, as it were, in a 
continual state of readiness. 
From time to time, as oppor- 
tunity offered, Harry appeared 
to be jotting down some figures 
on a pad, and I presumed them 
to be the rapidly mounting cost 
of an apparently unquenchable 
thirst. 

Presently he glanced from 
his pad up at the clock, once 
more replenished the ever-failing 
glass, and remarked, ‘ Figure 
this will be number eight hundred 
and twenty-two; but you still 
got seven hours to make it.” 

‘** Sheasy,”’ slurred the other, 
and fell off his stool and lay in 
a crumpled mass on the floor. 

Harry leaned a long way over 
the bar to ascertain whether 
his customer was out for 
the count; then, without the 
slightest sign of concern, replaced 
the cork in the bottle of Daiquiri 
and restored it to a shelf. He 
opened a door behind him and 
shouted, ‘‘O.K., fellahs!’’ where- 
upon two middle-aged stalwarts 
(with ‘ Bell Hop’ embroidered 
on their tunies) made an im- 
mediate appearance and shortly 
removed the recumbent figure, 
no doubt by the less-frequented 
alleyways, to his stateroom. 
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Harry, whom Bunty and I 
eventually came to know quite 
well, nonchalantly polished a 
few glasses and, holding one 
towards the light to prove its 
state of perfection, addressed 
himself tome. ‘* Same as taking 
candy from kids. You know, 
sir, that guy’s bin travelling 
along with us regular as clock- 
work every six months since 
he made his dough in World 
War Two. But he just don’t 
learn what he can’t do.” 

“And what’s that?’ I in- 
quired with genuine interest. 

“Tt’s always the same. He 
figures he can swallow a thousand 
Daiquiris between New York and 
Le Havre; and I keep telling 
him that he can have the lot 
on me if he makes it. It’s a 
sure bet; he hands over four 
hundred bucks—that being the 
cost of a thousand—see, before 
he gets going, and I keep the 
balance according to what he 
falls short in drinking. Figure 
I’m seventy-one bucks twenty 
up on him this trip: see—we 
dock at five in the morning.”’ 

** And you’ve never lost yet ?”’ 

‘Not yet, sir. But—reckon 
it was in the Fall of °52—I 
come mighty near it. See—we 
got stuck on the mud, and 
by the time they’d pulled us 
off and we made port he was 
past the nine-fifty mark and 
still tossing ’em back like a 
piston. Jeez!” He shook his 
head in contemplation of a 
personal tragedy so narrowly 
averted. Then in brighter tones 
he asked: ‘“ You leaving us 
tomorrow, too, sir? ”’ 


I shook my head. ‘“ No— 
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not tomorrow,’ I said; and 
shortly afterwards I found the 
way to my bed. 

By the time Bunty and I 
had finished breakfast and were 
on deck the next morning, the 
ship was slowly drawing out 
of Le Havre, presently to head 
directly across the English 
Channel. For the moment it 
was sunny and calm, but once 
beyond the reaches a 
blew up, and 
only a choppy sea 
us, sparsely dotted 
bobbing craft of 
Gradually, too, they were to 
dwindle away until none but 
the accompanying seagulls re- 
mained. How far do they fly 
with us, I wondered ; and posed 
the question to Bunty. 

‘‘ It depends,” she said, ‘‘ on 
just how far we’re going. Also, 
I suppose,’ she went on after a 
momentary pause, “ on whether 
they are Southampton seagulls 
with ‘lodging turns’ at Le 
Havre or French birds denied 
such rights in England.” 


breeze 
there was 
ahead of 
with the 
fishermen. 


soon 


It was late that same evening 
when we made fast alongside the 
Ocean Terminal at Southampton, 
only to be on our way again 
within a few hours. 

I realised it was fully time 
that I sought a session with the 
Purser’s Department. There was 
—within the limits of the law— 
a certain amount of currency 
juggling to be done. So, on 
the following morning, I turned 
out the contents of my pockets 
and my note-case, to discover 
the sum total of my immediate 
monetary possessions. It was 
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an assorted array. From my 
trousers I produced fifteen shil- 
lings and sevenpence in English 
coinage, eleven shillings and 
tenpence in Irish coinage and 
one dollar sixty (bits and pieces 
left over from an earlier ex- 
pedition) in American coinage. 
From my note-case I produced 
the ten pounds which Bunty 
and I had been allowed to 
bring aboard, a document from 
the Steamship Company for 
which I had paid eighteen pounds 
and which entitled us to draw 
from the purser an equivalent 
sum in American dollars for 
use on board; and, finally, 
two hundred and fifty German 
marks which appeared in the 
appropriate section of my pass- 
port devoted to Foreign Ex- 
change for travelling purposes. 
So everything was legitimate 
and above-board so far as this 
initial visit to the purser’s office 
was concerned. Whether it 
remained so during my many 
subsequent visits to the same 
department I might have ex- 
pressed doubts, were it not for 
the assurances I received from 
the competent authorities aboard. 
Initially, I had a surfeit of 
sterling and a paucity of dollars, 
with marks a doubtful quantity 
and Irish currency of no use 
whatsoever. But inevitably the 
position was to become more 
fluid than static, until it revolved 
with such momentum as almost 
to produce a kaleidoscopic effect. 
My day-to-day transactions to 
ensure that I had a sufficiency 
of the right currency at the 
appropriate time developed into 
what I considered as being a 
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masterpiece of financial wizardry. 
And in the end it all worked 
out—precisely to the penny— 
exactly as I had anticipated : 
in other words, when the round 
voyage — so far as I was con- 
cerned — was finally over, I 
stepped ashore with absolutely 
no money of any description 
whatsoever—except, of course, 
eleven shillings and tenpence 
in Irish currency. 

** Good evening, sir,’ greeted 
my friend Harry. “ Right now 
I figure we'll be docking *bout 
midnight. Sorry to be losing you, 
sir: you’ve sure been a good 
customer to me. Maybe happen 
we'll be seein’ one another ’gain 
sometime.” 

‘‘ Indeed we will, Harry,” I 
replied. ‘‘ You see—my wife 
and I are travelling back west- 
bound with you. But be awfully 
careful, please,’ I added in 
quieter tones; ‘“‘ my wife—she 
doesn’t know she doesn’t 
know anything.” 

Harry nodded gravely: the 
peculiar had long since ceased 
to perplex him, and he was 
ready to accept any idiosyncrasy 
without question. 

**Seotch on 
sir?” 

It was my turn to nod—but 
not gravely. 


the Rocks,’ 


About an hour before dawn 
I rose and looked out of the 
port-hole above my bed. Ilumi- 
nating the landing-stage below 
was COLUMBUSKAJE in large 
neon-lighted lettering. Trust- 
ing that the natives would be 
friendly, I awoke my wife with 
the information that a packing 
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session lay immediately ahead 
of her. She sat up against the 
pillows, indulged in a positive 
chasm of a yawn, then flopped 
down and was immediately 
asleep again. I allowed her 
the time it took me to shave 
and have a shower; then, fear- 
ful lest presently I be called 
upon to sort out my own 
clothes and stuff them into a 
suitcase, I tapped her gently 
about the shoulder, whistled 
between my teeth and sang out 
the single word, ‘* Pack-ing.”’ 

“Oh, go away,’ came the 
response in muffled tones from 
well below the normal pillow- 
line. “* It’s all done. ™ 

“Done!” My first reaction 
was relief; my second, mild 
frustration. ‘“ How did you 
know ?” 

This brought her to the 
surface again with surprising 
agility, and the explanation that 
she had travelled about the 
world with me sufficiently to 
know by instinct. Long ago, 
it seemed, she had come to 
accept the occasions upon which 
her husband deliberately ab- 
sented himself in the bar until 
after midnight as a sure sign 
that there was packing-up-to- 
be-done. 

I avoided her eye and 
tended not to have heard. 
in cheerful tones I 
“Can you guess 
are?” 

‘“*A vague idea,’ she admitted. 
‘** Of course it may mean nothing, 
and obviously you  haven’t 
noticed it yourself; but two 
days ago ‘Old Kasper’ busied 
himself with the job of plaster- 


pre- 
Then 
inquired : 
where we 
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ing BREMERHAVEN all over our 
luggage.”’ 

I gave up—at least for the 
time being; but Bunty still 
had a Parthian shot. ‘‘ D’you 
think you could just manage to 
pop in your pyjamas and sponge- 
bag ? ” 

I must add this, however, 
in defence of my own strategy. 
When we were in the train, 
about three hours later, I hon- 
estly believed that Bunty was 
unaware whether we were travel- 
ling through to Hamburg or get- 
ting off at Bremen. That was, of 
course, before the jack-booted 
ticket inspector, on his rounds, 
gave rise to the unsolicited 
information of the American 
enlisted man in the seat opposite. 
He ceased chewing long enough 
to interpolate: ‘* Folks, you 
don’ wanna stop-off at Bremen. 
Why—it’s what we call back 
home nuttin’ more ’an a ‘Sunday- 
afternoon town’: guess that’s 
right.” 

We spent two days in Bremen 
and guessed he was wrong. 


We followed our porter across 
the spacious square that divides 
Bremen’s Central Station from 


the hotel where, within the 
scheme of my plotting secretary, 
rooms had already been booked 
for us. I was shortly to be 
reminded of her thoughtfulness, 
for, as I finished registering, 
the reception clerk handed me 
two letters. After I had read 
the first one, I felt so elated 
at its contents that, unthink- 
ingly, I stuffed the second one, 
unopened, into my pocket and 
forgot all about it. My ex-Wren 
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had written to say that possibly 
her arrangements might already 
have involved me in spending 
more money than I intended. 
(That girl, I thought, must be 
psychic! But more accurately 
she should have said ‘ far more 
money than you can afford.’ 
These hotel rooms alone... . !) 
So, the letter went on, in effect, 
it might relieve any feeling of 
tension for me to know of two 
items of mail which had arrived 
during my absence. One was 
an unexpected cheque for royal- 
ties, and the other was even 
more surprising—a refund from 
the Income Tax Authorities. 

My immediate reaction should 
have been one of restraint, but 
far less wisely I imparted these 
glad tidings to Bunty with 
(what I might have realised 
beforehand would be) the in- 
evitable result. In other words, 
it was not long before I found 
myself accompanying her on 
@ bargain-hunting expedition 
which stretched the full length 
of all the streets between the 
hotel and the statue of Roland 
the Giant overlooking the Market 
Place. On our way I paused, 
but once, to deflect her atten- 
tion from the shops to the 
picturesque old windmill at Her- 
dentor, with the mildly sarcastic 
suggestion that she had perhaps 
better leave that for the Ameri- 
cans. I soon realised that it 
was not only an unworthy but 
an utterly unrewarding remark 
as well; for she slipped in some- 
where and bought a miniature 
replica of that particular wind- 
mill for thirty-five marks. 

Both physically and financially, 
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it was certainly a relaxation to 
reach the narrow way known as 
Boettcherstrasse and listen to 
the delicate, ten-minute chime 
of bells at noon. Thence to 
turn aside and seat oneself 
before a plain wooden table in 
Fletts, where the food and wine 
has a fame of its own. But— 
alas !—such fare was not for 
me: nor were the equally de- 
lectable offerings of the Bremen 
Rathskeller where, subsequently, 
we went to dine. What had 
happened, of course, was that I 
had played myself completely 
out under the appreciative eye 
of ‘Calvin.’ While, therefore, 
we were upon the soil of Ger- 
many, I had to fall back on 
plain omelettes and the solicitous 
sympathy of my wife which was 
sprinkled with a generous pepper- 
ing of ‘I told you so’s.’ 

This unfortunate state of 
affairs, however, served in no 
way to detract from our mutual 
enjoyment of two social occa- 
sions. One was a brief interlude 
in the company of a shipping- 
agent who, for reasons which 
may appear obvious, we chris- 
tened ‘Shell’: the other was a 
longer session in the Astoria 
with our old friend Harry, who 
insisted upon acting as host. 

The shipping-agent kindly 
left a message at the hotel to 
say he would collect us there 
and drive us to his home for 
drinks at—what struck us as 
being—the somewhat diabolical 
hour of four o’clock in the 
afternoon. We were still await- 
ing his arrival at four-thirty 
when, in substitution for him- 
self, his apologies arrived with 
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@ message that he was still 
attending an official lunch. Half 
an hour later came more apologies 
accompanied this time by an 
instruction : he had now become 
involved in an unexpected meet- 
ing, but if we would be waiting 
by the busbahnoff on the stroke 
of 5.25, he would pick us up 
in his stride. At a quarter to 
six he did so—almost literally. 
While still at the approach, the 
rear door of his car swung open 
and, through a judicious piece 
of timing on my part, I was 
just able to bundle Bunty in, 
and jump after her myself, 
before acceleration was to cata- 
pult us in a heap onto the back 
seat. As we sorted ourselves 
out we were to discover that it 
was already occupied by a stack 
of ship’s papers, a strangely 
uncomplaining terrier, and a 
petrified little man who, in 
all probability, had insufficient 
breath left—as it was—before 
we were to knock the remainder 
of it out of him. 

The surprising thing about 
‘Shell’ was his ability to carry 
on three conversations at the 
same time. Throughout our 
perilous journey and during our 
short descent upon his house, 
he extended repeated welcomes 
to us without losing the con- 
tinuity of both a _ business 
conversation and a political dis- 
cussion which he was carrying 
on with two others. He presently 
put me in mind of a juggler 
who, accompanied by a roll on 
the drums, starts the climax 
of his act with hoops spinning 
from every limb and a controlled 
confusion of Indian clubs and 
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balls flying in all directions, the 
while a billiard cue, topped by 
a table and standard lamp, 
remains firmly balanced upon 
the forehead. Though it differed, 
* Shell’s’ climax seemed hardly 
less complicated: while still 
carrying on his three conversa- 
tions he contrived to engage 
himself in a fourth—through a 
telephone-receiver which he held 
to his head through the simple 
expedient of hunching his right 
shoulder. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, since one hand was 
occupied in the task of mixing 
drinks and the other in that of 
shaving himself with an electric 
razor. 

These strange capers continued 
with growing momentum until 
‘Shell’ suddenly broke off every- 
thing at once and, unfastening 
his clothes as he went, made a 
wild dash for the stairs, shout- 
ing back at us in rapidly reced- 
ing tones that he was due to 
attend a public dinner in twenty 
minutes’ time. Before any of 
us had time to recover our wits, 
he was with us again struggling 
into his dinner-jacket: then, 
exuding delight at our being 
able to come, he herded us 
back into his car. There, still 
sharing the back seat with the 
uncomplaining terrier, was the 
same frightened little man whose 
purpose, or function in ‘Shell’s’ 
life, we never discovered. Our 
guess was that ‘Shell’ had 
thoughts about buying the dog 
from him, but bargaining was 
the one thing which called for 
his undivided attention. We 
shall probably never know. 

Our session with Harry, whom 
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we happened upon unexpectedly 
at the Astoria, was more peace- 
ful. He lost little time in 
telling us that, away from the 
ship, his name was not Harry 
but Sutherland (‘too much 
stitchin’, I guess, for a barman’s 
jacket’). This, though interest- 
ing, merely served to confuse 
the issue : while I thenceforward 
addressed him as Sutherland, 
Bunty persisted in giving the 
name the prefix of Mister. 
Whether it was baptismal or 
not was just another of those 
things we never discovered. 

The floor-show staged at the 
Astoria was of third-rate British 
music-hall standard, without the 
vulgarity. We imagined that 
it was this so-called spectacle, 
rather than any of the more 
genuine delights of the city, 
which had given rise to the 
enlisted man’s remark in the 
train that Bremen was a ‘Sunday- 
afternoon town.’ But this minor 
disappointment was more than 
offset by the extreme intelligence 
displayed by (Mr) Sutherland 
on the subject of European 
history and politics. It developed 
into a discussion in which I did 
not presume to take part since, 
by tacit agreement, it is essenti- 
ally Bunty’s line of country. 
So much so, in fact, that ao 
arguments developed for the 
simple reason that, by slow 
degrees, she eventually succeeded 
in acquiring the floor to herself. 
It was only when she flagged 
through sheer exhaustion that 
the erstwhile ‘ Harry’ was able 
to turn in amazement to me 
and make himself audible. 

** Say,” he drawled, ‘‘ thought 
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you said two nights back that 
your wife didn’t know any- 
thing—knew nothin’ at all. Well 
—my — say — whateryer know 
‘pout that!” 


Once more Bunty and I 
stood against the rails of the 
promenade deck, now closely 
thronged by the west-bound 
(and to us, so far, unfamiliar) 
intake of passengers. We looked 
a long way down to the Colum- 
buskaje which, in turn, was 
flooded by a sea of up-turned 
faces. As centre-piece below us 
was @ German band possessed of 
either a very limited repertoire, 
or a strict injunction to perform 
no more than three variations 
on the theme of Farewell and 
Bon Voyage. 

The turn-round of this great 
and gracious liner was now 
complete. Quay -hands stood 
by to cast off her ropes, while 
ahead and to starboard, their 
screws idling as they rode the 
gentle swell, were seven power- 
ful tugs awaiting the pilot’s 
signal. Shortly the hawsers 
would be drawn taut and seven 
lanes of bubbling churn would 
herald the outset of another 
voyage from the old world, 
homeward-bound, to the new. 

But for Bunty and me, happy 
enough to be aboard again, it 
would amount to no more than 
our outward route in reverse— 
Southampton, Le Havre and 
eventually Cobh, there to take 
leave of luxury travel (with a 
generous distribution of dollar 
largesse) where the wide waters 
of the Atlantic wash the ragged 
edge of Ireland. And we would, 
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as I have done here, reflect 
upon the high-lights and con- 
tinuing ease of ten untroubled 
days; and be quite content 
with that. 

Shortly, as we gathered way, 
we could but dimly discern the 
receding mass of white faces, 
with a confused array of multi- 
coloured flutterings in farewell, 
from the Columbuskaje. Just 
faintly, too, there fell upon 
our ears the more fortissimo 
notes of a now-too-familiar tune 
—soon to be dismissed from 
existence by the overpowering 
depths of our liner’s last auf 
wiedersehen. 

The time seemed appropriate 
for me to unburden my chest 
of a confession. 

** Well—that’s that!” I said 
to my wife. ‘* And, now, there’s 
this : 


I’m terribly sorry—but 
I discovered it just as we came 
aboard.” 

I handed 
letter which 
my pocket and forgotten about 
since the time of our arrival in 


her that second 
I had stuffed into 


Bremen. I had now found that 
it was addressed specifically to 
her and that it bore a Bremen 
postmark. Bunty accepted it 
in silence and I turned im- 
mediately away to concentrate 
my attention upon the rapidly 
widening waters: thus, I thought, 
to avoid her expression which, 
in the particular circumstances, 
could only be one of embar- 
rassment. In my own mind, 
of course, I had worked it 
all out, with the consequence 
that I was unable to avoid 
one inescapable conclusion. That 
someone (probably a woman 
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friend unknown to me in Bremen, 
whose acquaintance Bunty was 
anxious to renew) should be 
aware of the precise time and 
place to address her, made it 
abundantly clear that my wife 
must have learned and imparted 
that knowledge beforehand. I 
waited for the sound of crump- 
ling paper to be followed by 
the click of a fastened handbag ; 
and, still with my eyes on the 
estuary, sought words to shatter 
the silence between us. 

“It was childishly stupid of 
me,’’ I began, “‘ ever to imagine 
that you wouldn’t, by some 
means or other, discover not 
only where, but just how, you 
were travelling, before we ever 
left home.’ I added that I 
had overlooked, for instance, 
how vital it is to a woman— 
particularly to one so conscious 
of occasions—to plan her accom- 
panying wardrobe. “It has 
only this minute occurred to 
me,’’ I concluded, ‘‘ that it was 
too easy, of course, for you to 
ring up the Wren.” 

Bunty edged closer and took 
my arm: I could sense that 
she was looking up at me with 
that maternal expression which 
wives reserve solely for husbands 
who, through some inadvertence, 
feel themselves to have been 
wounded by circumstance. 

“You do your Wren less 
than justice,” she said in a 
manner of quiet reproof. “ Even 
were I to attempt it, I could 
never extract your secrets from 
her. As for me, whatever you 
may have indicated to Harry, 
I’m not utterly devoid of 
intelligence, you know; or, 
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shall we say, the ability to 
read such things as_ ships’ 
notices.” More assuringly she 
went on: ‘ Despite those little 
things, however, nothing could 
have been lovelier, and the 
element of surprise was always 
there—indeed still is. You see,” 
she concluded, ‘‘ whatever your 
original plans, you’re ever apt 
to alter them on the whim of a 
moment—lI know you sufficiently 
well for that. Suspense has its 
drawbacks on occasions; but 
this, to me, is just continuing 
joy.” 

It was a pretty little speech, 
and its obvious sincerity all but 
made amends. 
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“ Thank you,” I replied. ‘‘ But 
about the letter .. .” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now; 
though naturally I’d have liked 
to have paid her a visit.” 

** So,”’ I concluded, ‘‘ she knew 
you would be in Bremen ? ” 

“It’s by arrangement,” said 
Bunty in a tone of over- 
emphasised innocence, “‘I sup- 
pose, with the hotel reception. 
Some beautifier of Bremen who 
wished to set my hair.” 

I turned to her. Sphinx-like, 
she was now looking a long way 
out to sea. But there was a 
satisfied smile on her face; and 
I was content to leave it at 
that. 
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COMMENT. 


DURING February the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers were 
news; what they did was not. 
With one exception they did 
not arrive, or wish to arrive, 
at any particular conclusions ; 
and in the various communiqués 
they issued, they ‘ recorded their 
satisfaction,’ ‘looked forward,’ 
‘ welcomed,’ ‘ noted’ and ‘ gave 
anxious thought’; while on 
certain general and unexcep- 
tionable policies like peace and 
economic progress they ‘ af- 
firmed their determination’ to 
continue the way they were 
going. The one exception hap- 
pened when the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan announced that his 
country was about to become 
@ republic, but wished to remain 
a member of the Commonwealth. 
At the same time everybody 
knew of this intention and was 
almost equally aware that Paki- 
stan’s wish to remain a member 
of ‘ the club’ would be gratified. 
Indeed, it could hardly be other- 
wise, since what was sauce for 
the Indian goose must be sauce 
for the Pakistani gander. The 
mildly welcoming words of the 
communiqué scarcely concealed 
the uneasiness in certain quar- 
ters at this further develop- 
ment. For this country, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand the 
Crown is something more than 
a ‘symbol of free association.’ 
When the formula was devised 
for India, there was a hope 
that her example would not be 
followed. Nor was it at first; 


and Pakistan’s action is to some 
extent an expression of dis- 
appointment that, by remain- 
ing under the Crown, she did 
not receive preferential treat- 
ment over matters in dispute 
like Kashmir. She did not, of 
course, and as, ceteris paribus, 
she prefers the status of an 
Islamic republic within the Com- 
monwealth, she decided to eat 
her cake and have it. 

Perhaps it is better so, and 
only old-fashioned people who 
have memories of the Raj, and 
of days when we talked of 
Empire and when the Common- 
wealth meant Australia, will 
mourn the severing of another 
link. The real trouble may 
start if the Union of South 
Africa applies for a similar con- 
cession. Logically the sister 
nations can hardly refuse it, 
but logic has never been a con- 
spicuous quality of the Common- 
wealth. 


In Russia, as a rule, the great 


do not resign. They may go 
into exile like Trotsky; they 
may be liquidated like Beria; 
or they may be lucky enough 
to die in their beds like Lenin 
and Stalin. Indeed, when the 
Dialectical Process or Historical 
Determinism, or whatever it is, 
has removed them from the 
earthly paradise that is Com- 
munist Russia, they may even 
hope, if the luck holds, to join 
the illustrious company of those 
two great men, and lie in a 
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state of moderately good pre- 
servation under the shadow of 
the Kremlin’s walls. 

So the resignation of Malenkov 
a8 Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union on 8th February was a 
bombshell. The full story has 
evidently not yet been told and 
may never be told. It is true 
that a letter from him was 
read, in which he modestly ac- 
cused himself of lack of experi- 
ence and organising ability ; 
but that was all, and so far 
there has been no suggestion 
of sabotage or of traitorous 
dealings with the wicked Ameri- 
cans and the not quite so wicked 
British. That may come later, 
but if it does, the authorities 
in Moscow are much to blame 
for not dropping a hint to the 
faithful. It is so important for 
them to know the ‘truth’ in 
good time. Otherwise, in all 
good faith, they may pass re- 
marks which subsequently turn 
out to be most deviating and 
mischievous and land them in 
a peck of trouble. Certainly, 
at the joint session of the two 
Houses of the Supreme Soviet, 
no one got up to beg Mr Mal- 
enkov to reconsider his decision ; 
but behind the scenes things 
may have been said which were 
safer unsaid. 

Another curious departure 
from custom was that Malen- 
kov, confession notwithstand- 
ing, has not disappeared from 
the scene. He has been made 
a Deputy Prime Minister in 
charge of power stations, and 
although this is plainly demotion, 
it is not exactly disgrace. 

At any rate, he has gone 
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and Marshal Bulganin sits in 
his place, without, however, in- 
heriting his authority, which 
appears to have passed to Mr 
Khruschev. The indications are 
that there has been another 
struggle for power, similar to 
the one which ended in the fall 
of Beria. Khruschev seems to 
have been reading history and 
to have discovered (what Mal- 
enkov had perhaps forgotten) 
that Stalin owed his success to 
the fact that he tenaciously 
retained the Secretaryship of 
the Communist Party. Once 
Malenkov had been ousted from 
this position, as he was, the 
rest was comparatively easy. 
But it can hardly be denied 
that the weather in Moscow is 
still unsettled and that at any 
moment a fresh storm may blow 
up from another quarter. 

While there are indications 
that the crisis was precipitated 
by a bad internal situation, 
particularly in the countryside, 
no one is very sure how far 
the departure of Malenkov will 
affect the international situation. 
By report he favoured the co- 
existence of Communist Russia 
with the bourgeois West and 
did not want a hot war. By 
report Khruschev is less fav- 
ourably inclined towards peace. 
But report is liable to err or 
to be exaggerated, and it. is 
very much a question whether 
the foreign policy of Russia is 
directed by a single brain any 
longer, and whether in fact a 
group of important, but rela- 
tively unknown men in the 
Kremlin are the real arbiters 
of the fate of Russia and of 
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the world. Then there is our 
old friend Molotov, who remains 
in charge of foreign affairs. 
What part, if any, has he 
played in this palace revolution 
and how are his position and 
policy affected by it? It would 
be rash to leave him out of eal- 
culations for the future. 

At least we should not jump 
to the conclusion that the recent 
change, coupled with the new 
impetus announced to be given 
to heavy industry, is an indica- 
tion that Russia is contemplating 
turning on the hot tap in the 
international bath. 


Formosa has been and still 
is the blackest spot on the map 
of the world. The facts about 
it are pretty plain, though the 
inferences which may be drawn 
from them are hotly disputed. 
Taiwan, as the Chinese call the 
island, is a part of China geo- 
graphically and was historically 
until the Japanese seized it as 
the spoils of an almost forgotten 
war. In 1945, when Japan sur- 
rendered, Formosa, like other 
Japanese possessions, was at the 
disposal of the victorious Allies. 
They could have returned it to 
Japan; they could have estab- 
lished a condominium of their 
own; or they could (and by 
every expectation would) have 
given it to its ancient owner, 
China. At Cairo, when the war 
was still unwon, they decided on 
this third course; and whether 
what was then settled was merely 
a ‘statement of intentions’ or 
a firm undertaking, that a pledge 
of sorts was given cannot now 
be altogether ignored. 
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But the pledge was not given 
to Mao Tse-tung, whose name 
was barely known outside China. 
it was given to Chiang Kai- 
shek who, incidentally, is now 
the last man to wish to see it 
honoured, and was in those days 
our ally. It is true that he 
was at Cairo representing the 
Government of China, and that 
presumably any promise to him 
(if any promise was made) would 
normally be valid for any sue- 
cessor he might have (just as 
any promise made by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill would have been 
regarded as binding Mr Attlee). 
But the situation that ensued 
was far from normal. Chiang 
Kai-shek, our ally, ceased to 
rule China, not by constitutional 
but as the result of 
a civil war; and Mao Tse-tung, 
who him, so far 
from being an ally, has made 
war on the United Nations in 
Korea. This is not a state of 
affairs contemplated by any of 
the Big Three who met at 


process, 


dispossessed 


Cairo; and it is a safe assump- 
tion that if they had imagined 
anything like this would happen, 


decision about Formosa 
would have been very different. 

These are points on which 
the statesmen and lawyers have 
been arguing and will go on 
arguing, but behind the legal 
rights and wrongs is a factor 
that cannot be neglected. Prob- 
ably no one who has not been 
in the East appreciates the tre- 
mendous importance of ‘ face.’ 
For an individual or a govern- 
ment to lose it is about the 
biggest disaster that can befall 
him or it; and unfortunately 


their 
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Formosa has become a question 
of ‘face.’ For Mao Tse-tung 
to give up his claim to Formosa 
would be a loss of ‘face’ too 
terrible for him to contemplate ; 
and on the other side, for Chiang 
to surrender even an outlying 
island involves for him a smaller 
but still disagreeable loss ; while 
for Formosa to be surrendered 
would leave the United States 
virtually faceless in the eyes of 
the East. 

But for the Communists there 
is more in the matter than a 
loss of ‘face. Even if the 
military threat which Chiang 
represents for them is no longer 
very serious, they naturally dis- 
like the proximity of a ‘king 
over the water ’—especially a 
king who never ceases to pro- 
claim his intention of crossing 
it one day, and meanwhile lands 
his agents in large numbers to 
stimulate discontent and war 
in the mainland provinces. The 
strength of the régime in Russia 
has always been the absence of 
any reasonable alternative to 
Communism. But in China 
Chiang is an alternative, albeit 
@ poor one. So, to support 
their claim, the Communists 
can produce a fairly strong 
argument. ‘ There was a civil 
war,’ they say. ‘We won it, 
and if we were left to fight it 
out with Chiang we would have 
Formosa in a month. We are 
only kept from our lawful prop- 
erty by the United States Gov- 
ernment which, for purposes of 
its own, has underwritten Chiang 
and protects him with the Ameri- 
can navy and air force.’ 

To which the Americans reply 
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that the fate of Formosa can 
be settled juridically only by 
a treaty of peace with Japan 
which has not yet been com- 
pleted; that their agreement 
was with Chiang Kai-shek, not 
with Mao Tse-tung, who has 
shown himself their enemy and 
to whose régime America and 
many other countries have not 
accorded even de facto recog- 
nition. 

We must also remember that 
while Britain has never had a 
very high opinion of Chiang 
(and has had a very low opinion 
of the men surrounding him) 
the Americans have always been 
tender towards him. Not un- 
naturally they feel they cannot, 
now that he and his army are 
practically refugees, throw them 
to the wolves of Communist 
China, who would make a quick 
meal of them. The fate of 
Chiang and his men is in fact 
one of the great difficulties. If 
Formosa is left without pro- 
tection, their throats will be 
cut; and if they are to be 
evacuated, what asylum can be 
found for them ? 

British opinion on the whole 
subject is mixed. We do not 
want to be involved in any 
war and least of all in a war 
about Formosa, which we regard, 
in the old phrase, as not worth 
the bones of a British grenadier. 
On the other hand, we dare 
not allow the Russians and 
Chinese to divide us from our 
friends and allies the Americans, 
nor do we at all like the idea 
of the Communists enjoying a 
further triumph in the Far 
East. We are not at all happy 
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about the position the Ameri- 
cans have taken up, since we 
may have to join them on it. 
We are being told that quite 
apart from the rights and wrongs 
of the case, Formosa has become 
necessary to the peripheral de- 
fence of the United States and 
cannot be abandoned without 
serious loss to the security of 
the free world. If that is so, 
many people feel it would be 
better to relinquish any high 
moral line and recognising that 
willy-nilly we are living in a 
world of power politics, shape 
our actions accordingly. On 
the other hand, people are main- 
taining that whatever may be 
said or done now, two facts 
are certain. One day Com- 


munist China will have to be 
invited to a place on the Security 
Council; and one day Formosa 


will be handed over. 
points the only 
* When.’ ’ 

Then what are we to do 
about it all now? What we 
have tried to do so far is sens- 
ible enough. New Zealand, with 
our support, asked for a Cease 
Fire, so that negotiations would 
not be held at the cannon’s 
mouth, and the Security Council 
invited Communist China to go 
to New York and discuss the 
whole question with it. The 
trouble is that so far fire has 
not ceased, while the invitation 
of the Security Council has been 
bluntly refused, largely because 
the Communists will not negoti- 
ate with a body on which their 
Nationalist enemies are formally 
represented and they themselves 
are not. 


On both 
question is 
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Meanwhile there is the thorny 
question of the outlying islands, 
which are the undisputed prop- 
erty of China. The Americans 
have guaranteed Formosa and 
the Pescadores, but not the 
Tachens, the Matsus and Que- 
moy. The Tachens have been 
evacuated by Chiang’s troops, 
but what is to happen to the 
others? The answer seems to 
be evacuation for them too, 
although President Eisenhower 
has intimated that the United 
States may have to defend some 
of the unguaranteed islands, if 
these are found to be necessary 
to protect Formosa or the Pes- 
cadores from attack. The whole 
position in fact is about as 
uncertain and ugly as it could 
well be, and for the moment 
no one has a satisfactory answer 
to the riddle. 


The fall of M. Mendés-France 
tempted people to recall Words- 
worth’s famous lines on the state 
of an earlier France— 


‘ Perpetual emptiness ! 
change ! 


Unceasing 


No single volume paramount, no 
code, 

No master spirit, no determined 
road ; 

But equally a want of books and 
men !’ 


Nearly a year ago France, it 
seemed, had at last found a 
man who would deal strongly 
and realistically with her diffi- 
culties, and now, after only 
eight months’ trial, an unholy 
alliance of diehards and Com- 
munists has thrown him out of 
office. 
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It is a curious irony that 
M. Mendés-France, whose ruling 
purpose was the economic re- 
generation of his country, should 
have had all his attention taken 
up by international affairs and 
was hardly able to make a start 
with his new economic policy. 
He had to deal with the rapidly 
deteriorating position in Indo- 
China, with the contentious 
problem of German rearmament, 
and with the crisis in North 
Africa. Probably most French- 
men thought that what he did 
or was proposing to do was 
necessary; and most French- 
men hated it. He was like the 
doctor who prescribes for his 
patient an exceedingly unpleas- 
ant medicine, which the patient 
takes, with a mental reservation 
to find himself another doc- 
tor. The remedies offered by 
M. Mendés-France were neces- 
sary but humiliating; and the 
Chamber, ruefully accepting the 
necessity, did not forgive the 
humiliation. 

But if he lost any popularity 
he had in the Chamber (and 
he never had much), he seems 
to have established himself in 
the affections of the French 
people. In this Chamber he 
hardly had a chance; for he 
could rely with confidence only 
on the relatively small party 
to which he belongs. But next 
year there will be a General 
Election, and if in the interven- 
ing months M. Mendés-France 
can find himself a solid bloc 
of supporters, he will not im- 
probably carry the country. If 
he does, France may at last 
find herself with a government 
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composed not of mutually sus- 
picious minorities, but of a rel- 
atively homogeneous majority. 


By a narrow margin the op- 
ponents of the Death Penalty 
were defeated in their attempt 
to suspend it for five years. 
As the vote was free, the speeches 
counted for more than they 
would count on an _ ordinary 
division with the Whips on. 
The two speeches which made 
the most impression were the 
Home Secretary’s and Mr Chuter 
dde’s. Major Lloyd-George ex- 
plained that since 1948, when 
he had voted for suspension, 
he had changed his mind. His 
view now was that for three 
reasons the Death Penalty should 
not be abolished or even sus- 
pended. The first was the weight 
of opinion of people with experi- 
ence that death was an effective 
deterrent to the potential mur- 
derer; the second that there 
was serious objection to detain- 
ing a murderer in prison for 
twenty years or more; and his 
third that the Death Penalty 
should not be abolished unless 
it was clear that an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment was in 
favour of the change. As against 
the amendment he considered 
five years far too short a period 
to enable any reliable conclusion 
to be formed, and that, if any 
change was to be made, Par- 
liament should face the issue 
squarely and either retain the 
penalty or abolish it outright. 
As Major Lloyd-George was 
speaking not only for himself, 
but for the Government, his 
arguments had an undoubted 
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effect among the Back-Benchers 
behind him. 

Mr Chuter Ede, speaking from 
personal experience as Home 
Secretary, was less positive, 
though he voted in favour of 
suspension. He did not think 
that the case against the Death 
Penalty could be clearly estab- 
lished from what had happened 
in other countries. He agreed 
that public opinion was against 
the change, but asked if during 
the past hundred years any of 
the great penal reforms could 
have been carried by a pleb- 
iscite. Finally, he could not 
help recalling the case of Evans, 
whose appeal he had rejected, 
but who was believed, after the 
trial of Christie some years 
later, to have been guiltless of 
the murder with which he had 
been charged. 

The arguments for suspension 
ran along familiar lines. The 
opponents of the Death Penalty 
are not feeling unduly discour- 
aged by the result. If they can 
get within 31 votes of victory 
in a predominantly Conservative 
House of Commons, they are 
telling each other that when the 
Party majority is changed, the 
majority on the Death Penalty 
will change too. Even then, 
they will have to overcome the 
opposition of the House of Lords, 
which defeated them in 1948; 
but if the House of Commons 
sets its heart on something, the 
Upper House in present circum- 
stances cannot withhold it, or at 
least cannot withhold it for long. 


In mid-February a picturesque 
but rather pathetic little party 
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appeared in Westminster. It 
consisted of two Sultans from 
the borderland of Somaliland 
and Ethiopia, with their entour- 
age; and their purpose in com- 
ing was to try to persuade the 
British Government not to hand 
over a considerable slice of their 
territory and some hundreds of 
their tribesmen to Ethiopia. 

The story they told was not 
very flattering to any Imperial 
vanity we may have left. In 
1884 and again in 1886 the tribes 
concerned voluntarily entered 
into a Treaty of friendship with 
Queen Victoria, placing them- 
selves and their land under Her 
Majesty’s protection. They did 
not transfer their territory or 
empower the British Govern- 
ment to transfer it to anyone ; 
but in 1897, when we were 
anxious to check the aggressions 
of the Mahdi, we made a Treaty 
with the Emperor of Ethiopia, 
by which we promised to hand 
over to him some of these ‘ pro- 
tected tribes’ of Somaliland. 
The tribesmen themselves were 
not consulted ; they are different 
in race, religion and habits from 
their Amharic neighbours across 
the border; but as for some 
thirty-five years the Ethiopians 
made no attempt to occupy 
their acquired territory or even 
to mark the new boundary, the 
Somalis did not mind very much. 
Trouble broke out, it is true, 
when a Boundary Commission 
tried to survey the frontier; 
but soon Italy was occupying 
Ethiopia, while the end of the 
larger war that followed saw a 
British Military Administrator 
in charge of the whole country. 
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Disillusion set in on the Ist 
of January this year, when the 
Governor of Somaliland gave 
notice that by a new agreement 
the Protected Areas would be 
handed over to Ethiopia on 
28th February. The tribesmen 
and their rulers at once protested 
strongly against this arbitrary 
action, claiming with justice that 
neither this new agreement nor 
the original Treaty of 1897 was 
valid, because both conflict with 
the earlier Treaties of 1884 and 
1886. In other words, we are 
preparing to give away some- 
thing that is not ours to give. 

The case is really unanswer- 
able, but the delegation which 
arrived in London got not a 
grain of satisfaction from the 
Colonial Office, which takes the 
view that a Treaty with a 


foreign power must have pre- 


cedence of a mere agreement 
with tribesmen. The Secretary 
of State, to do him justice, was 
plainly unhappy to put up such 
a flimsy case, while behind him 
the Prime Minister rumbled with 
discontent like an awakening 
voleano. 

These Somalis are and have 
been loyal subjects; they ask 
for no more than to be left 
in peace under the rule they 
know; and their rights have 
been scandalously ignored. The 
Emperor of Ethiopia, who is 
now asking for his pound of 
flesh, might remember that he 
owes his Crown and his kingdom 
entirely to the forces of the 
British Commonwealth ; and as 
for ourselves, we might reflect 
that if we are going to treat our 
friends so scurvily, we can hardly 
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be surprised if their numbers 
diminish. 


How great (or small) a man 
was Lawrence of Arabia? He 
was certainly not as great as 
Mr Lowell Thomas led millions 
to believe ; nor perhaps was he 
the ‘impostor’ of Mr Richard 
Aldington’s recent essay in the 
far from gentle art of ‘ debunk- 
ing.’ Few people are any longer 
under the mistaken impression 
that Lawrence won the war in 
the Arabian Peninsula. That 
honour must go where it rightly 
belongs, to Allenby and his Ex- 
peditionary Force. The Turk 
was finally conquered not by 
Lawrence and his Arabs, per- 
forming spectacular feats beyond 
Jordan. As every soldier knows, 
the battle was won on the plains 
of Sharon and in the Judean 
hills by British artillery blasting 
the Turkish front-line to frag- 
ments, by British infantry slog- 
ging their wonted way through 
wire and over trenches, and by 
the Royal Air Force swooping 
on the retiring Turks and turn- 
ing an army into a demoralised 
and decimated rabble. No doubt 
across Jordan Lawrence was 
helping, but the issue would 
have been the same and the 
victory as complete, or very 
nearly as complete, if the Arabs 
had never revolted and Law- 
rence had never crossed the 
Red Sea. That is history, plain, 
unattractive, but true ; the other 
version, coloured and dramatic 
as it was, is legend, the stuff of 
films and travelogues and the 
world of hero-worship. 

But out of it all came also 
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a book that will live in literature 
—‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom.’ 
One day someone must explain 
what the desert does to the 
prose of English men and women 
who travel it—to people like 
George Doughty, Philby, Ger- 
trude Bell and Lawrence of 
Arabia—turning the mediocre 
into good and the good into 
very good. ‘ The Seven Pillars’ 
was very good, in the class of 
‘Arabia Deserta’ and perhaps 
beyond Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen.’ 

Then what are we to think 
of ‘ The Mint,’ ! that much publi- 
cised child of February? Most 
of it was written thirty years 
ago and never published, unless 
a very limited edition brought 
out to protect copyright in the 
United States be counted as 
publication. It was not properly 
published earlier because Lord 
Trenchard (then Chief of Air 
Staff) very wisely decided that 
in the 1920’s the book would 
do the infant Air Force no 
good and might do it harm. 
Therefore permission was with- 
held. 

Some may think it a pity 
that this unofficial ban, never 
enforceable since Lawrence left 
the Air Force, has been lifted, 
for—to speak frankly—much of 
‘The Mint’ is the kind of stuff 
that nasty-minded boys scribble 
on walls. 

Why did Lawrence join the 
Air Force? It may be that 
exhausted, neurotic and dis- 
illusioned, he wanted a life com- 
pletely different from any he 
had hitherto lived. The Air 
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Force seemed to offer it. ‘ Every- 
where a relationship,’ are his 
closing words: ‘no loneliness 
any more.’ Or the true reason 
may have been the one he gave 
when he applied to enlist—that 
he wanted to write a book; 
that he saw a subject in the 
Air Force; and that the kind 
of book he wanted to write 
could only be written from the 
ground, that is, from the ranks. 

Three-quarters of the book 
he wrote are notes on his life 
at the Royal Air Force Depot 
at Uxbridge. One barrack-room 
is very like another and the 
language of one barrack-room 
is very like the language of 
another. No doubt Privates 
Learoyd, Mulvaney and Ortheris 
in their cantonment in India 
talked very much as the com- 
rades of 352087 Aircraftman 
Ross talked at Uxbridge. But 
Kipling, thank Heaven! did 
not fill the pages of ‘ Soldiers 
Three’ with an exact record of 
their conversation. He certainly 
did not scatter about those sug- 
gestive gaps which appear every- 
where through ‘ The Mint,’ but 
represent with an infinity of 
tedium no more than the two 
or three unpleasant words figur- 
ing in the vocabulary of every 
soldier or airman. 

No doubt the kind of people 
who hailed James Joyce as the 
genius of the age will treat ‘ The 
Mint’ as a masterpiece to be 
set beside ‘ Ulysses.’ Others 
may be less enthusiastic. That 
there are pieces of fine writing, 
sparks, as it were, struck from 


1 ‘The Mint.’ By T. E. Lawrence (352087 A/C Ross). (Jonathan Cape.) 
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‘The Seven Pillars,’ may be 
admitted; but they are few, 
and in between is the boredom 
of the kind of talk which is 
usual, coming from ‘ single men 
in barricks,’ but is hardly suit- 
able for reproduction, even with 
those numerous blank spaces, 
through the two hundred pages 
of a book. 

Again, how far can ‘ The 
Mint’ be said to give a true 
picture of what it purports to 
describe, the making of the 
Royal Air Force? Uxbridge 
was just a depot, its inmates 
were young men, most of whom 
would never themselves fly an 
aeroplane. So far as the Royal 
Air Force was being ‘ made’ 
anywhere, it was less at Uxbridge 
than at Cranwell, Halton, Adas- 
tral House, in Trenchard’s newly- 
formed squadrons, on the North- 


West Frontier of India, in Iraq 


and in Palestine. Yet nothing 
of all this appears, nothing but 
the smut and boredom of a 
depot, the daily round of ‘ P.T.,’ 
arms drill and fatigues, the 
bullying of N.C.O.s and the 
occasional ineptitude of young 
officers. The last pages give a 
view of Cranwell, and from 
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these the reader might deduce 
that cadets were about, but not 
that they counted for much in 
the plan of the place. The real 
trouble with ‘ The Mint’ is the 
abnormal egoism of the author. 
What he saw and experienced 
personally is what mattered ; 
all else was irrelevant. 

Possibly for this reason the 
best writing in the book is in 
those closing pages when he 
describes his ride by motor 
bicycle to Lincoln. They also 
may reveal how in 1935 he rode 
to his death. A man may 
travel without mishap at a 
hundred miles an hour on the 
long straight roads of East 
Anglia. The winding lanes of 
the West Country do not lend 
themselves to such a pace or, 
is it presumptuous to add, to 
such an egoistic disregard of 
other people ? 

That Lawrence was a remark- 
able man is true enough, proved 
not only by what he did and 
what he wrote, but by the friend- 
ship of many men who would 
have been intolerant of charlat- 
anry. That ‘The Mint’ will 
enhance his posthumous fame 
is most improbable. 
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